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DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A COMMUNITY? 


MORRIS R. MITCHELL 


An overwhelming challenge faces the teacher of 
today. I tremble at thought of the urgency. | 
tremble at thought of our inadequacy. 

A student was recently assigned to me. He had 
failed in another University because of having 
given so much time to a communist organization. 
He wanted a broad and thorough education so 
that he might be more statesmanlike in advocating 
changes that he believed pressing. And with this 
purpose in view, he agreed to put out of mind his 
immediate labors and confine himself to study. 

Mark you, he was a sensitive young man. He 
inwardly grieved over social injustices at home and 
abroad. He sensed the imminence of further wars 
of imperialistic origin. But he did live up to his 


promise and he commanded the respect of us all. 
We all felt in him the strength of his self-mastery 
over his own sensitive nature. 


Now one evening I asked him in his turn, as 
others had been doing on previous evenings, to 
speak freely of those problems which most closely, 
most deeply touched him. And so, confining him- 
self to a single phase of his entire philosophy, he 
spoke of the attitudes of several schools of com- 
munistic thought toward war. He spoke with 
seeming calmness. He spoke with admirable 
clearness. 


No one of us suspected how in that hour he had 
let down the flood gates which had been holding 
back a torrent of feeling. But I found him the 
next morning in a sort of stupor, unable to eat, 
unable to carry on his community duties. I have 
not seen him since. The pressure was too great 
for him to bear. 

I know great strapping young men who antici- 
pate the future with such concern that they lie in 
their beds and cry aloud in the night. The world 
seems so little to want or need them. 

Such incidents as these carry me back to recol- 
lections of the pre-revolutionary days in Russia. 
I knew of sensitive young people in this country 


who lost their reason in unbearable concern for 
those who suffered under the Czar. There was 
no common talk then of a revolution in this coun- 
try. Socialists were freaks—communists hardly 
known. 

Let us look around us. 
mistakable and ominous. 


New trends are un- 


No one knows the number of radicals in this 
country. But socialists are not only growing in 
numbers but in public respect. Communists are 
coming out of hiding. How many conceal their 
true color, no one knows. How many would be 
drawn excitedly into a strong open attempt to 
seize power, one can only guess. But more and 
more one hears that social injustices cannot wait 
on an ineffectual political machine that was de- 
signed for eighteenth century problems; that edu- 
cation is slow, if not impotent to deal with crying 
needs; that conservative forces are too strongly 
entrenched to yield a fair share of their accumu- 
lated spoils; that pressure from organized labor is 
the only hope; that the seizure of power is a ne- 
cessity; that resistance is certain; and hence revo- 
tion inevitable. 

When I view in our cities the contrast between 
palaces and squalor—within so short a distance 
mansions richer than feudal castles and houses of 
unspeakable wretchedness; when I try to look ob- 
jectively on the known discrepancy in wealth be- 
tween the annual income of the one-tenth of 1 
percent at the top which equals that of the 43 per- 
cent at the bottom; when I picture the ranks of 
unemployed; anticipate recurring depressions; ob- 
serve the confusion of government in subsidising 
lessened production of foods while want of those 
foods is general; then I fear that those are right 
who increasingly are predicting either enormously 
accelerated social change, or revolution within the 
quarter century. 

The outline of the regime that is to result from 
either growth or violence is, at best, vague. There 
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are phrases, as that “production for service will 
replace production for profits.” I understand 
that relatively small groups are “working at the 
details of the new order. But you know, as 1 
know, that any such sudden change would be of 
an immediately administrative rather than an edu- 
cational nature; it would be followed by con- 
fusion and new suffering. The mass of our 
people are socially illiterate. 


I hope that time may prove that I have been 
excited in speaking these fears. It is conceivable 
that America may prove herself capable of suf- 
ficiently rapid adjustment. Science has fathered 
our problems. Science may provide our salvation. 

But conservatives who are busy burying their 
treasure will not offer leadership. Nor will those 
who are agitating revolt have the calmness to 
counsel with science. 

There is no large body in America today so ad- 
vantageously placed for such leadership as the 
school teacher. He has had time for study. He is 
a remnant of the middle class. I do not repeat a 
challenge which once was made and which we 
teachers know we could not accept: it is beyond 
our limited experience to build a new social order. 
But here and there bold spirits are reaching out to 
their immediate communities. They are ceasing 
to satisfy themselves with the trivalities of largely 
outworn classroom subjects and techniques. They 
are going out with humility and courage to seek 
answers to those human problems of economy 
which underlie health and culture. We are rich in 
having with us today so many of these pioneers. 

Community planning is the new science which, 
dealing with larger or smaller areas, as the case 
may be, is being forced to the fore. It offers to 
provide the physical aspect of the new social order. 
The cooperative movement offers a democratic 
way of life within that setting. In both of these 
movements teachers are playing a leading role. 
Teachers like Richard Tugwell, Howard Odum, 
Rupert Vance, Will Alexander, and Arthur Mor- 
gan have thought in terms of great regions. A 
great number of teachers and ministers, some- 
times from their regular positions, sometimes 
stepping at least temporarily outside the school or 
church, have applied the science of community 
planning to smaller areas. Berea College, Brass- 
town, and the Swannanoa Farm School are ex- 
amples of splendidly directed community enter- 








prises. The twenty-six years of the life and work 
of this Conference of Southern Mountain Workers 
exemplify this same high purpose. 


May I suggest three fundamental principles of 
this new and growing science. The first is that the 
community is increasingly becoming an essential 
social unit. The family should hold the important 
place it has always held. But families need now to 
band themselves together more closely. Scientific 
changes and social changes make this necessary. 
The self-sufficiency of pioneer days is gone. The 
old pattern of a home in the center of a farm still 
remains as a typical one. Yet in matters of 
health, of education, of communication, of trans- 
portation, we are interdependent, so much so that 
we simply cannot work on the old basis and reap 
the benefits of our time. The extension of electric 
lines costs about one thousand dollars a mile. Many 
farmers could not even pay the interest on the 
amount that would be needed to extend current to 
their remote homes. Good roads cost between 
about five hundred and ten thousand dollars per 
mile. One recently built community of the scat- 
tered home variety required the building of sixty 
miles of roads for about one hundred families. But 
solidarity in the social sense is even more im- 
portant than in the physical one. The community 
has rights to protect and obligations to perform, 
such as safeguarding its economic rights, insuring 
a good education for all, prevention of soil deple- 
tion and soil erosion, the preservation of natural 
beauty. We have thought long of the rights of 
individuals and need to continue to do so. But we 
are feeling with new vigor the sense of obligation 
towards the rights of the group, the community. 

The second principle is that we must question 
the location of a community. Most of them have 
grown up under now outworn economic conditions. 
Others have resulted from a kindly impulse to 
help a struggling people who found themselves 
caught in some remote, infertile spot where no 
group of people should live. Before spending any 
further sums on the rehabilitation of destitute 
people, if there is any question involved, a care- 
ful land-use survey should be made to determine 
the amount of possible sources of income. Many, 
many thinly settled sections of steep land should 
be abandoned, and the people encouraged to move 
to more desirable areas. The government, for- 
tunately, aids in such problems. We extend no 
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real charity if we merely pauperize people by 
yearly grants which make it possible for them to 
remain in an unsuitable place. Rehabilitation 
should be an emergency, short-time program, ex- 
tending over only twenty or thirty years if well 
conducted. 

The third principle deals with the organization 
of the community. Following the first principle 
and the second, a group of homes, stores, shops, 
etc., would be grouped at a suitable location. In 
the question of location, the means of transporta- 
tion, proximity to other communities, and such 
factors would have been considered. The arrange- 
ment of the community then becomes a study of 
importance. For instance, the matter of safety 
has become a pressing one. Radburn, in New 
Jersey, is so planned that one never need cross a 
road or street in walking from one part of the 
community to another. Greenbelt has used the 
Radburn ideas on this point. 

In general, for rural communities, the pattern 
would take the form of a series of concentric 
circles. In the innermost circle, the industrial, 
commercial, social, educational and _ residential 
areas would all be arranged with reference to such 
factors as convenience of operation, topography, 
wind direction, means of transportation. This 
circle would be surrounded by a trucking area, 
this by a farming area and that by a forest area 
of forty thousand acres or more. 


In this community laborers would go out to the 
fields and forests when necessary rather than daily 
transporting children from a distance in to the 
school. We have had the one room school, then 
the consolidated school. The next logical step, and 
one now on the way, is the consolidated commun- 
ity. Hightstown, New Jersey, and Woodlake, 
Texas, are good examples of such developments. 

Now in such communities education would be- 
come something almost new. The school would be- 
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come a library with conference rooms. Teachers 
would be primarily community leaders. Each 
would have his special contribution. Groups large 
and small would come to them and to the library 
for help on their problems of individual and group 
living. There would be no age limits, no school 
hours. For the school would be the community 
itself. Problems of small children would be such 
as those of health, of learning to read well, of 
recreation. Older folk would come to study the 
cooperative movement, soil conservation, drama, 
and a host of other such problems. 

But even more important than the matters of 
regarding the community as a social unit, seeing 
that it is well located and efficiently laid out, is 
the philosophy on which it is to operate. 

I have spoken of the urgency of changing from 
a system primarily competitive to one primarily 
cooperative. Miss Dingman has ably presented 
to you the values and methods of the cooperative 
movement. We have all sensed the significance 
of this great idea, this ideal. 

The chief obstacle in bringing about all these 
proposed changes is the want of adequately train- 
ed leaders. We have talked about these matters. 
Teachers will continue to study about them. But 
progress will be exceedingly slow because the 
teachers will lack the enthusiasm and the exper- 
ience that can be real only as it grows out of shar- 
ing at first hand in such an enterprise. 

I challenge this conference, if it wishes best to 
serve its people, to seek the means of setting up a 
cooperative community, located and planned on 
such principles as sketched above, and to make of 
this ideal community a training ground for these 
new teachers. Such plans have been under serious 
consideration elsewhere. I believe it is a matter 
of a few years only before such a venture will be 
undertaken. Why should we not be the pioneers? 
The need is great and our fields are ripe. 


The common inheritance of mankind has now become the right to live. Un- 
less the brains of mankind are harnessed to a common good, unless the energy of 
mankind is scientifically directed toward the pursuit of Utopia and the drawing 
of existing dark curtains, on what basis do we, as men, claim superiority over 


others of the animal kingdom? 


John Maloney 
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Christ’s Prayer for Unity and Our Response 


Not long ago in India a leader of one of the 
Hindu states made this statement: “When Chris- 
tianity is advocated for them, my people remind 
me that if they become Christian, they will be 
more divided than they are now as non-Chris- 
tian.” This is not exceptional: from among the 
younger churches of our faith there come increas- 
ing evidences of the tremendous need in the world 
today of an undivided witness to the undivided 
Christ through a Church which shall be one, both 
in spirit and in visible institutions. In the western 
world, under such attacks as have not been launch- 
ed against it since the days of Mohammedan in- 
vasions of Europe, Christianity has been taking 
account of stock and repenting the sins of rivalry 
and divisiveness which have in large part been re- 
sponsible for its weakness in many lands where 
the church is old and where it was once strong. 

Evidently in such countries as China where 
only one in a thousand of the population is Chris- 
tian, it is a sin to have 180 denominations! But 
vital Christianity is a minority influence even in 
the United States: 212 denominations do not ad- 
vance the power of the Christian witness. 

When we look back upon Christian history we 
are startled to see ‘what has been happening to 
the Church during the past four centuries. Di- 
vision after division has come, veiling rather than 
revealing the oneness of all Christ’s followers in 
each other and in Him. To a disintegrating 
world, full of enmity, strife, hatred, separateness 
and mutual suspicion, a disintegrated Church has 
no convincing Gospel. Not being one, even in its 
inner consciousness, in its thought of itself—not to 
mention its outward life and organization—it 
cannot convince the world that its founder was 
sent to reveal the heart of the one Universal 
Father of all mankind. Intended by God to hold 
the world together in oneness of brotherly kind- 
ness, the Church as we know it has all too often 
contributed to driving the world apart. 

Thus there has arisen what is called the 
ecumenical movement. That word, no longer or 
more difficult than the familiar word economical, 
comes from the Greek meaning the whole inhabited 
world, or the “whole household of faith.” It 
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seeks unity and unity in the one family of God, 
stressing that family relationship of the spirit 
which is down underneath all differences and 
which is something God has given—not something 
man can create by an act of his will. That the 
movement has not been without its direct effect 
upon the life of the Church we realize when we 
see that in China, 16 denominations have actually 
joined together in a United Church, and that in 
India, 7 denominations are becoming the United 
Church of South India. In Persia, Japan, and 
parts of Africa there have been other mergers. In 
England all the various kinds of Methodists have 
united and there is on foot a proposal for the 
merging of all non-Roman churches into one with 
branches corresponding to the existing denomin- 
ations. In Canada only a few years ago, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and Methodists came 
together into the United Church. In France they 
have practically completed unifications which will 
reduce the number of Evangelical Churches there 
from five to two. In the United States the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Reformed Church have 
merged, so have the Congregational and Christian, 
and three great bodies of Methodism are becom- 
ing one this year.! At the recent Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church it was unani- 
mously voted to seek unity with Presbyterians at 
the earliest possible date. 


The movement for reuniting the family of God 
has taken other forms as well. The idea of fed- 
eration has grown rapidly all over the world, and 
bodies which have not merged have retained their 
autonomy while associating themselves definitely 
with others in common tasks. Thus there are 
about fifty city, country and state federations of 
churches in the United States with from five or 
six to thirty denominations represented. Canada, 
England, Switzerland, France, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia and many other countries have effective 
national Federal Councils in which all denomina- 





1On April 29 the reunion of American Methodism 
was assured by the affirmative vote of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Protestant 
had already taken favorable action.—Ed. 
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tional differences are virtually forgotten as Chris- 
tians work together for common purposes. 

Cooperation has had functional expression in 
the rise of such interdenominational bodies as the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and the 
Home Missions Council in the United States. 
Foreign missionary activity has similarly formed 
its own national and international units heading 
up in the International Missionary Council. Stu- 
dent Christian work in all lands is linked through 
the World Student Christian Federation. Peace 
activity in the churches has its World Alliance for 
International Friendship with councils in more 
than thirty countries. Other functions of the 
Christian Churches are now increasingly represent- 
ed through united organizations with growing ef- 
fectiveness. Behind all of them there is the 
realization that God intends his followers to em- 
phasize their oneness rather than their differences 
in the face of a hostile and unbelieving world. The 
world insists that all men cannot be brothers un- 
less they have a common Father: and if that Father 
really exists and His children are bound to Him in 
love they cannot be alien to each other. 


The movement for ecumenical Christianity— 
emphasizing the family oneness of the Church— 
covers less than one century of the four centuries 
of Protestant history. It seems to have had its 
most significant early expression about a hundred 
years ago through what was known as the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. One of its greatest conferences 
was held in New York in 1873, with almost a 
thousand delegates from most of the major na- 
tions. But in those days fewer denominations 
felt a concern over the matter than today: and 
not many concrete results were achieved. But 
there is an indestructibility of great movements, 
and while the tide of ecumenical Christianity ex- 
pressed in the Evangelical Alliance subsided for 
decades, other streams of influence arose and mov- 
ed on in evolutionary cycles. Its great leaders, 
years before the World War, foretold that con- 
flict as inevitable unless there were a great change 
in the Christian Churches through cooperation and 
unity. 

The strife of 1914-1918 disrupted efforts for 
world unity of the churches, even as it reflected in 
part earlier failures to achieve it. But in the 
hours when the war was beginning, there had been 
established at Constance, Germany, the World 
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Alliance for Friendship through the Churches. 
Partly through that body and partly through oth- 
er bodies, the impulses toward reunion were trans- 
mitted to ever wider circles. 


The results were evidenced in a series of world 
conferences of Christians which profoundly af- 
fected the life of the participating churches. One 
of these had been held before the war in Edin- 
burgh. This was the World Missionary Con- 
ference of 1910; and out of it almost directly 
there grew in the minds of certain great Christian 
leaders like Bishop Brent of the United States and 
Dr. William Temple, now Archbishop of York, 
the vision of at least two concrete and specific 
approaches to unity, the one organic and the 
other cooperative, the first concerned with the re- 
lations of the churches to each other internally and 
the second concerned with the activities of the 
churches jointly in facing the world. The World 
Conference on Life and Work in Stockholm, in 
1925, as its name implies, dealt with that second 
concern. The World Conference on Faith and 
Order in Lausanne in 1927 dealt with the first. 
The World Missionary Conference in 1928 in 
Jerusalem carried forward what had been done at 
Edinburgh in 1910; but it remained for the world 
conferences of 1937 in Oxford and Edinburgh to 
bring to expression a great new upsurge of Chris- 
tian faith and hope revolving about the idea of the 
ecumenical Church—greater than any existing 
Church, inclusive of all those who love and fol- 
low our Lord Jesus. 

The path along which Edinburgh, Stockholm, 
Lausanne, Jerusalem, and Oxford are milestones 
broadens into a well-traveled road which brings 
us to a much larger conception of the Christian 
Church than that which has been held in recent 
centuries, particularly among Protestants. Those 
two world conferences of last summer held within 
a week of each other in the British Isles, were 
representative officially of not only Protestants 
but likewise of the great Eastern Orthodox Cath- 
olic Church from which Rome separated in 1054, 
and of the Old Catholic Church on the Continent 
of Europe which separated from Rome in the 
1870’s. The Church of England, which had been 
very much inclined to hold aloof from the move- 
ment it its earlier stages, was very prominently 
in the picture and its two Archbishops, Canter- 
bury and York, were the presiding officials re- 
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spectively at Oxford and Edinburgh. What a 
change since 1846 when the Evangelical Alliance 
began to work for a greater Chrstian unity! Then 
only certain Protestant bodies were involved—no 
Anglicans, no Lutherans, no Easthern Orthodox. 
But at Oxford the most numerous of the 123 
denominations involved, after the Presbyterian 
and Reformed bodies which totalled 31, were the 
Lutherans, which totaled 21! There were 14 
Anglican and 14 Orthodox Churches present and 
participating. And the eight hundred delegates 
and associates came from fifty nations and 
national sub-divisions—such as the Dominions of 
the British Empire. Practically all of the larger 
denominations in the world were represented 
except the Roman Church (which was invited 
but which sent only unofficial observers) and the 
German Evangelical Church, whose chosen dele- 
gates were either refused passports or made to 
understand quite clearly that the Government 
did not approve their attendance. 

Most important to the future of the Christian 
faith in the world was the new spirit shown. 
Whereas ten years before there had been sus- 
picion and fear among the delegates of widely 
different churches in world conferences, there 
was only the utmost friendliness and the determi- 
nation to find ways to agree and to cooperate. 
Humility, penitence, and honest facing of failure 
were characteristic of Oxford and Edinburgh; 
also a new sense of common dependence upon 
God and a new realization of the family unity 
which transcends all differences. The greatest 
influence for this ecumenical spirit was the reali- 
zation that the only movement on earth which 
is now actively represented in every nation is 
Christianity; that it is alone capable of drawing 
together the hostile and divided nations; that it 
is agreed upon the major elements in faith and 
practice; and that common worship of the one 
God is the strongest tie binding Christians of 
whatever name or sign. 


To give concrete expression to the ecumenical 
spirit, the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences with 
almost complete unanimity recommended to the 
constituent churches the establishment of a World 
Council of Churches. This is now coming into 
being.! It will bring together many existing ef- 
forts at world-wide cooperation and become grad- 
ually a force for all these types of Christian unity 


—the spiritual, the functional, and the organic. 
And it has come none too soon! 

Faced with the persecution of Christians in 
several lands, alarmed by the spread of wars, and 
the threats of universal chaos, the followers of 
Christ there—and everywhere—are today more 
conscious than they have been for centuries that 
Christian unity is not a luxury to be thought of 
when more important matters have been dis- 
posed of. It is not an optional thing of no par- 
ticular concern to the heart of God. It is seen 
to be central in the teaching of Christ himself— 
the one thing for which he prayed four times 
over in his last great prayer before Calvary. Chris- 
tians have the realization now that no force on 
earth can stop instantly the present disintegrating 
tendencies, the race rivalries, the wars and revo- 
lutions, of our day. Such things yield only slow- 
ly. The cure is one which must be radical and 
must be slow; which must go down to the roots 
of life and must employ the principle of growth. 
The ancient dinosaurs did not fall before an at- 
tack of other animals or of man. As Bishop 
McConnell reminds us, nobody killed them: the 
climate changed and they died. The Christian 
Church cannot change the atmosphere of men’s 
minds—the mental and spiritual climate—unless 
it has regained something of its lost unity. 

The cause is not one merely for bishops and 
moderators and presidents; it does not involve 
simply pastors and official delegates. It is one 
in which every last Christian is involved. If the 
Church is to move “like a mighty army” instead 
of like an unorganized rabble with no definite 
aims and little effect upon the life of the world, 
it must have at its command the millions of ordi- 
nary men and women who are the Church. How 
peculiarly true this is of the women in the pews. 
They do so much of the work of the Church: 
they, more than any others, influence the youth 
of tomorrow in their attitudes toward Christ 
and his Gospel. Shall there not come now—not 
tomorrow but now—a new seriousness among us 
all as we realize that God himself cannot answer 
Christ’s prayer for unity among us unless we do 
our own indispensable part to bring it to pass. 





1A Provisional Conference was held in Utrecht, Hol- 
land, May 9-12, 1938, at which a Constitution for a 
World Council of Churches was drafted, and a Pro- 
visional Committee appointed to serve until the World 
Council is set up, presumably before 1942. Ed. 
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HYMNS 


OF THE MOUNTAINS 


GLADYS V. JAMESON 


During the last thirty years, there has developed 
in America and England a wide-spread interest in 
the ballad literature and musical idiom of the 
southern mountain regions of the United States. 
John C. Campbell was one of the first writers 
of note to mention the traditional music he found 
among the people he visited in the Highlands, and 
interestingly, he speaks of the hymns quite as 
frequently as he does the ballads. By 1920, several 
collections of folk-songs taken down with pains- 
taking care from singers in the most isolated 
sections, had appeared in print, some with more 
or less appropriate piano accompaniments and 
some in the original form, simple, inadorned, and 
as nearly accurate as mere staff and notes can 
reproduce the “unreproducible.” When presented 
in notes, it was not difficult for even the amateur 
musicologists to recognize the ancestry of these 
songs, follow their migrations, and sense their 
significance in the cultural history of America. 

But it has been only within the last few years 
that people have become deeply interested in the 
sacred music of this region—at least, interested 
to the extent of making it the object of systematic 
quest and study. The reason is obvious. It is 
much more difficult to capture in notes, more 
shy in appearing before strangers, and possibly, 
less arresting to the average listener and collector. 

In order to understand the historical signifi- 
cance (and also the artistic value) of this religious 
music, we must make a hasty review of the music 
of the Christian Church from about 300 A.D. to 
about 1750. The early Christian people sang 
hymns and chanted passages of Scripture even 
while they were driven into hiding by the pagan 
Romans. Those hymns probably were not unlike 
the chants of the Hebrews, although they must 
have undergone some changes through their con- 
tact with Greek civilization in their journey from 
the East to Rome. When Christianity became 
lawful and wealthy patricians joined the new cult, 
the simple service which had sufficed to that day 
was gradually made over into a splendid liturgical 
pageant, with certain forms set so perfectly that 
by the seventh century a definite style of musical 
expression was habitually associated with biblical 
text. So vital was this style and so fixed did it 





become in the practices of the Church that it 
formed one of the most compellingly insistent 
traditions of Christianity. We know, however, 
that secular music—i.e., the music of the people 
in their life outside the Church—frequently crept 
into the service, to the horror and chagrin of 
some of the good Fathers. In fact, twice before 
1600 the Pope was obliged to order a complete 
purge of the music of the service, and ordain that 
no music except that authorized by the Church 
should ever be used. This music was supremely 
melodic, built on the modal scales, and suited to 
prose metre. With such definite restrictions 
placed upon ecclesiastical music, it is not to be 
wondered at that people in every country and 
walk of life were powerfully and subtly affected 
in their musical thinking. Even as late as the 
eighteenth century, folk-tunes reflect the influ- 
ence of Gregorian Plainsong in spite of the fact 
that the seven-toned scale and its harmonic corh- 
binations had been in use for two hundred years 
or more. 

About 1700 a new factor appeared. The key- 
board instruments, especially the piano, were 
developed and made available to the general pop- 
ulace, and the tempered scale and its harmonic 
system was the inevitable outcome; the four-part 
chorale became the standard type of hymn, and the 
modal style of religious music died out almost com- 
pletely in the Protestant churches. From 1800 
to the present, there has been an increasing sim- 
ilarity between the music of the day—one might 
say the popular music of the day—and church 
music. Every fad, every tendency, every “school” 
has been faithfully reflected in the hymns and 
gospel songs of the Protestant Church. Not long 
ago I heard a solo in one of our churches which 
illustrates exactly this point. We are all well 
aware of the prevalence of “blue” music in the 
world today. The solo I heard went something 
like this, “When I am feeling blue, the Lord is 
blue, too.” Perhaps we need a Gregory in these 
days! 

But now let us return to the music of the hills. 
There are several types of religious music found 
there today. For our present purpose only one 
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will be discussed—that of the older, more firmly 
established primitive churches. Here at any 
service may be heard music in the modal scale, 
rich in melodic line, austere, worshipful, strong. 
It is, in fact, music of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, lost to the outside world of 
Protestantism, but surviving here, unshaken by 
change or the restless fingers of fashion. In this 
idiom there is no need for harmony, although it 
could be used. The melodic line is complete and 
satisfying because it was conceived in the era 
preceding the use of harmonic instruments and the 
tempered scale. It has the quality of Gregorian 
music, not because it copies the exact noting of 
the Plainsong, but because it speaks in the accents 
of those centuries when modal music was the 
universal style. So we find a large section of our 
country thinking musically in terms of two hun- 
dred years ago, while the whole intervening span 
of changing thought and style and idiom has 
skipped over them leaving them practically un- 
scathed. 

And now the strangest part of our story. In 
the world of created art music, the 1800’s brought 
an interesting development: the popular recog- 
nition of, the use, and then the abandonment (in 
large measure) of the chromatic scale. The half- 
step, with all i.s ingratiating sinuousness, its 
capacity for iridescent color, and its weakness, 
became the voice of the century. Religious music 
fell in its wake, and the era of emotional artificial- 
ity in religious music spread into all churches 
except the Catholic, which, of course, was pro- 
tected by its established liturgy. It would be 
wrong to assert that all hymns of this era will 
fall into decay; it would be more true to say that 
the style of writing of this era will soon fall into 
desuetude. 

The latter part of the 19th century witnessed 
a strange revival. “Progress is made spirally.” 
‘there suddenly sprang up in art music an acute 
.wareness of the beauty, strength and true artistic 
value of modal music. Composers began to ex- 
periment in the new-old idiom, bringing back 
organum (singing in parallel fourths and fifths), 
open fifths in chords (especially closing or cadence 
chords), and moual counterpoint. At first the 
world of music-listeners was shocked: it was all 
“so different.” Then they gradually became ac- 
customed to the strange euphonies and found 
them beautiful, strong and colorful. Faithful to 





tradition, the church musicians followed the 
trend and by 1936 we find in one of the new 
hymnals just off the press an amazing collection 
of tunes. Nearly 75 percent of them bear a 
composition date prior to 1825, and a large num- 
ber are actually traditional tunes built on the 
pentatonic scale or otherwise identified with 
modal music. Thus, after a century of wander- 
ing, church music gladly returns to the strong, 
austere melodies of its earlier days. 

And what of the mountains? Simply this. In 
the long-established churches where singing has 
carried on the early traditions faithfully and well, 
we find the music of the eighteenth and earlier 
centuries still alive; or if some creative spirits 
have felt the urge to make up new songs, they 
have followed the modal line of the, to them, 
familiar hymn-tune. They have skipped the 
century of wandering, and the world is finding 
in their music a satisfying strength and com- 
pleteness which it had unconsciously longed for 
and sought in vain in the unstable harmonies of 
the era just passed. 

But deeper than the mere structure of a tune 
lies an intangible something else which the people 
of the hills have infused into all their music. One 
hears modal melodies in the hills of Vermont and 
Maine, but there is a difference. Perhaps it is the 
czaseless struggle with Nature in her most defiant 
moods, perhaps it is the love of lonesomeness, 
perhaps it is the need for creating a tragic human 
drama, perhaps it is the stark silence which must 
be met with a corresponding austerity in sound 
—anyway, there is a quality in the hymns of the 
southern hills which is not found in any others. 
The great danger now is that with new roads, new 
schools, new religions, and new blood flowing in, 
the people will begin wandering for a century 
or two in this spiral progress (?) and will cease to 
‘p2ak in the immortal art of their natural heritage. 

Many of us at this Conference hold strategic 
places in this story. We have the power right 
now to blot out completely the age-old traditions 
of a people; we have the power to foist upon the 
unwary a whole new culture familiar to us but 
foreign to them; or we are faced with the chal- 
lenge of sifting the old and new alike to discover 
the truest, simplest, most excellent forms of relig- 
ious expression, and using them to enrich the 
spiritual lives of a great and expectant people. 
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REBUILDING RURAL AMERICA’S CHURCHES 


C. M. McCONNELL 


There are in the United States of America 
165,000 small-town and open-country churches 
which may be classified as rural. They serve 
48,000,000 people who live in the communities 
of less than 2500 population. They are churches 
with diversified doctrines ranging from that of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses to Roman Catholics. In 
church organization there is at one end the con- 
gregational polity and at the other the episcopal 
system. 

Insofar as these churches are products of their 
environment they are as varied as the regional life 
of America. The rural church in New England 
is as different from that in the dust bowl as a 
stony New England hillside is different from the 
prairie. There are racial strains running through 
these rural churches, which produce the German 
Lutheran and the African Methodist churches. 
Economic backgrounds are reflected in the 
churches of the fat lands and the churches of the 
lean lands. The share-cropper and his landlord 
worship in separate churches divided by a social 
line which is easily located, but difficult to cross. 

All of which adds up to the conclusion that 
there is no typical rural church any more than 
there is a typical farmer in America. There are 
farmers, townsmen, village tradesmen, sheep 
herders, miners, share-croppers, mountaineers, 
migrant workers, trailer nomads, plainsmen, and 
a host of people who are one of these or some- 
thing else one day and another thing the next. 
They all constitute the raw material out of which 
the rural churches of America must be built. 

The rural churches of America have a past. 
They have come out of the community, national 
and international processes which brought Amer- 
ica as she now is into being. You cannot tear 
these churches out of the earth which nurtured 
them and in which they are rooted. Take hold 
of one in some remote spot and you will find 
roots that run back into the soil of the world’s 
past. You will be involved in a net-work of 
relations which were established centuries ago 
between people long since laid to rest in the cem- 
etery beside the church. 

Once, and only once, I took hold of one of 





these country churches along a New Hampshire 
dirt road and sought to rebuild it elsewhere. That 
was a half-dozen years ago, and the one member 
who constituted this church’s official board, its 
total membership, active and inactive, still lives 
on in the eighty-second year of her life and the 
one - hundred - and - forty - seventh year of the 
church’s life, or rather of its continued existence. 
The aim was to consolidate the gains of the cen- 
tury and a half of effort and join with a Congre- 
gational Church three miles distant. But we 
found that the distance was more than three miles: 
distance has to be measured in time, and religious 
belief; in forms of worship, and in those tradi- 
tions and human relations which make up a com- 
munity’s life. 

In this effort at rebuilding one of rural Amer- 
ica’s churches we enlisted a bishop, a moderator, 
a district superintendent, twenty-four ministers, 
a state legislator and two Home Mission Board 
Secretaries. In a three-hour session there was 
need for the services of a church historian, a cer- 
tified public accountant, a theologian, and some 
ordinary Christians. The sum total of our efforts 
came to a little less than nothing. At the end of 
our tiresome labor it was moved to adjourn, the 
meeting to be called “at some future and more 
suitable date.” It is as hard to fix this date as it 
would be to fix the date of the end of the world. 
Meanwhile a part-time preacher serves the Con- 
gregational Church if. and when his other more 
remunerative and secular duties do not interfere. 
Our Methodist Church is served by a minister 
some eight miles distant, a “no-time” brother who 
drives up in midsummer to preach us a mid- 
afternoon sermon for an allotted portion of our 
endowment. I say “our”, for I am one of the 
part-time members-at-large who spends much 
time on a back-road farm nearby the sanctuary. . 
I belong to the denomination which boasts of this 
remote outpost of the faith. 


Among other things we discovered that this rural 
church was not a home-grown or native product. 
There is a legend that some of the bricks came 
from England to go into the chimney of the build- 
ing. I believed this legend so strongly that I 
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picked up a stray brick in the church cellar and 
built it into my fireplace. As the flames lick its 
sides I can see in the fire the face of sturdy yeo- 
men, sons of the soil, who gathered the clay of 
far-off England and burned it to its hard texture. 
Another legend persists to the effect that one of 
the early builders of this church and community 
refused to cut the high pines of his forest land to 
send them back to England as tribute to his 
motherland, to be used as spars in the King’s 
ships. Rather he preferred to go as a prisoner in 
irons to his native land, there to languish in jail 
for his refusal to pay tribute to his King. But 
this hardy immigrant established a church of Eng- 
lish extraction in the forests of New Hampshire. 

It is not at all strange, then, to find that these 
rural churches are importations. They come from 
some far-off country along with the immigrants 
—some on the Mayflower, some on the latest 
arrival from an alien seaport. In your Southern 
remote villages and coves you will find the initials 
“R. C.” over a church door. Roman Catholic is 
surely not native to America. Lutheran, Wes- 
leyan, Methodist—these and others of the 211 
denominations operating in America are not 
American in origin. The thousands of rural 
churches in the Southern Mountains are offshoots 
of the faith of the settlers of this part of America, 
and they planted the faith of their fathers, native 
to some other land. 

These rural churches of America which we seek 
to rebuild are no more rural than they are Amer- 
ican. They are for the most part in the country, 
but not of it in creed, doctrine, form of worship 
nor in the expression given by membership. The 
Mormon and the Mennonite churches are the most 
nearly rural of America’s churches. They are 
deep-rooted in the soil of the countryside, and 
among the membership there is less of an urban- 
mindedness than among other church groups. The 
Southern Mountain churches are rural in member- 
ship, but like other so-called rural churches they 
are by no means distinctly rural in creed, worship, 
and expression of religious life. 

If we set out upon the enormous task of re- 
building Rural America’s churches let us make 
them truly rural. May we be done with this 
process of transplanting some church creed or 
doctrine or denominational plant from the city’s 
street to the countryside. Just because a church 









































has a membership of rural folk we can not call 
it rural. It is very likely to be a local, isolated 
unit in some far-flung ecclesiastical organization 
which refers in a condescending manner to it as 
“one of our small rural churches.” The weasel 
word in this reference is “our.” The ownership, 
source of pastoral supply, benevolent contribu- 
tions, creeds, forms of worship and other vital 
interests may be lodged’in some denomination 
which places this local rural unit at the base of 
the ecclesiastical ladder. 

A truly rural church takes account of three 
things: nature, human nature and super-nature. 
And these vital elements in a real countryman’s 
religion must have a rural interpretation. It 1s 
strange that those who have through the centuries 
delved in the Bible for the way of the abundant 
life have so utterly and completely overlooked its 
rural content. Many of the church creeds came 
out of the heated controversies over doctrinal 
questions far removed from life. And on the 
surface of the Bible’s pages, so plain that it is ob- 
scure to all who seek for hidden meaning and 
follow the deadly formula “the writer meant to 
say this,” there is a compelling message about 
these three elements of rural religion. 

Nature, the countryman’s environment, is in the 
rural Bible the handiwork of God. “In the be- 
ginning God created” is the opening line of this 
rural Book. From that point on to the closing 
chapter, which proclaims, “The leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations,” the Bible is 
crammed with nature, the life of rural human 
beings, and the nature and work of God, the 
Supernatural Being. 

The rural church, if it is to be more than a 
social institution, or a conservator of a creed or 
doctrine detached from rural life found in the 
Bible, must bring to the countryman a spiritual 
interpretation of nature. This is not something 
outside the everyday life of the countryman. The 
rough, sinister and destructive features of nature 
call for an explanation. Pests, blights, bugs, and 
the hordes of insects which dispute with man the 
ownership of the earth must be reckoned with by 
the theologian as well as the farmer. And the 
benevolent aspects of nature call for an under- 
standing mind. They may go unnoticed and un- 
appreciated both by preacher and people. 

But there is also a practical side to all this. The 
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natural resources which furnish man with a live- 
lihood are always threatened by the human race. 
Witness the devastation wrought by good and 
kindly disposed men upon the hillsides of your 
fair country.Erosion, aided and abetted by man’s 
ignorance, has done her deadly work. In the 
hand of your skilled soil conservation experts, 
the terracing machine is a means of grace. This 
conservation of natural resources will have to be 
raised up to a spiritual level and made a matter 
of conscience before much lasting progress can 
be made. Some new sins will have to be listed 
by the preacher who undertakes to save both the 
soil and the soul. We may well discard some of 
the ancient creedal statements for the sake of this 
orthodox religion which harks back to the days 
when the Hebrews allowed the land to have a 
year of rest and jubilee to conserve its fertility. 


In the realm of human relationships and the 
fullest expression and development of human life 
in the country, the rural church has its task cut 
out clearly. “Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows” is the message of an ancient country- 
man to people apt to put things above human 
beings. In a world which holds lightly the in- 
dividual as over against cattle and hogs and sheep 
this message is unwelcome but necessary. There 
are states in which it is easier to get laws passed 
to safeguard the life and liberty of cows than to 
secure the proper care of mothers in childbirth. 
In human relationships growing out of the en- 
forced familiarities of rural life there is much need 
for the gospel of social responsibility voiced in 
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the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The 
answer must be, yes, keeper of his health by proper 
sanitation around the milkhouses; keeper in the 
production of food, pure and wholesome; keeper 
of my neighbor’s orchards by the spraying of my 
own trees. 

In the field of the supernatural there is much 
to be said by the church to its members. What 
kind of God does the countryman have? Is he 
merely nature raised to some higher notch than 
blind force? “Is God a person?” asks the phil- 
osopher. It is easier for the man of thought to 
answer this question than for the man of action 
who lives in a world shot through with forces 
above and beyond his control. And yet to the 
countryman who has the seeing eye and the un- 
derstanding mind this natural world and its 
human inhabitants are creations of that super- 
natural being revealed by a Galileean peasant, 
Jesus, a small-town man. 


To establish this rural church in the country 
where weird and fantastic theology abounds is 
the work of rural ministers and laymen who know 
the spiritual forces of life thoroughly. This calls 
for trained ministers of the caliber of Amos and 
Isaiah; Jesus of Nazareth; the Benedictine monks 
of the Middle Ages, whose slogan was “By the 
power of the Cross and the Plow.” To them we 
may add the names of John Frederick Oberlin, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Francis Asbury, the Prophet 
of the Long Road, and a host of modern rural 
ministers who have gone forth to build a rural 
civilization Christian to the core. 


I reflected that the greatest virtue of man is perhaps curiosity. We want 
to know; it is true we shall never know anything. But we shall at least have 
opposed to the universal mystery that envelops us an obstinate thought and a 
bold scrutiny; all the reasons of the reasoners will not cure us, fortunately, of 
the great anxiety which stirs us before the unknown. 


Anatole France 
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Sub-Marginal Standards of Living in the Southern Mountains 


ALVA W. TAYLOR 


The Southern Highlands constitute one of the 
largest areas in which great numbers of people live 
on sub-marginal standards. The plight of the 
share-croppers and the low wage industrial work- 
ers has been adequately publicized but that of 
several millions in the Southern Highlands has not. 
Fiction, drama—or melodrama—has 
been written with these beautiful mountains as 
the background, but it no more tells their sociologi- 
cal story than did the romance and drama of the 
old South tell that of slavery and poor whites. 
The romantic coloring of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, 
rugged mountaineer individualism, colonial cus- 
toms, etc., has covered up the poverty of the coves, 
the mountain-side farms and the thin soil of the 
plateaus. 

At the close of the war between the states the 
value of farms in this mountain region ran from 
$3,000 to $20,000; today the value of a majority 
of them will average from $700 to $1,500. Then 
the farms were largely in the valleys and the 
mountain sides were covered with good hardwood 
timber—ten million acres of it. There are still 
good farms in the valleys, but the timber has 
largely been cut off, the population has greatly 
increased and nearly one-half the farms have no 
level ground. Seventy years ago rural America 
had not fully emerged from the log cabin days, 
and the Highlander, with his log cabin, his rifle 
and spinning wheel was not on a lower standard 
of living than the pioneer in his prairie cabin of 
slabs or his frontier house of sod, nor than the 
rural villager in his small cottage. The timber 
furnished work and game and he thrived as well 
as millions of others. Now the timber is gone and 
with it the game and the wage it gave him; and his 
numbers have multiplied until he is compelled to 
till the mountain sides in a grim effort to make a 
living. 


romance, 


The mountain people love their green hills. 
When the Great Smoky National Park and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s development re- 
quired the moving of hundreds of families the 
common desire was to be relocated in the moun- 
tains and as near as possible to their old homes. 
New cabins were built in many a narrow valley 


at the edge of the Smokies and a common sight 
around the reservoir created by Norris Dam is 
that of little new slab cabins and cleared patches 
of ground where those whose homes and fields 
are now under water moved. Families in the 
mountain valleys and coves have intermarried for 
five generations and the clan ties are strong. 

The birth rate is high in the mountains. The 
average family in the United States is 4.1; in 
Tennessee it is 4.4 counting in the mountains, but 
in the mountains themselves the average is above 
5. In the United States, for every three women 
of child-bearing age, there is one child under five 
years of age, but in these mountains there is an 
average of two and in some counties two and one- 
half. The number of people per square mile is as 
great in most of the mountain counties as in the 
state as a whole, with its great cities; in many of 
them it is greater, running up to as high as 50 per 
square mile in purely rural sections where there 
are no industries, only small towns and villages, 
and where the topography is entirely mountainous. 
As the population increased, farms that were once 
ample were divided between sons, the acreage de- 
creased and both the number of farms and. the 
number of families increased. This tendency has 
been more noticeable as wage earners returned dur- 
ing the depression; in 3 Tennessee counties in 5 
years of the depression the number of farms in- 
creased 37 percent and the number of tenant farm- 
ers 65 percent. 

“Poor soil makes poor folks” is an epigram 
proven wherever there is poor soil. Seventy 
years ago the ten million acres of hardwood tim- 
ber enabled the mountain folk to make much of 
their living from timber cutting. Most of it is now 
gone—another tragic story of America’s wanton 
methods of acquiring quick wealth with no con- 
servation of resources. The millions made out of 
it were syphoned off into the cities and the centers 
of capital; the forest workers were left in poverty, 
their resources gone. In these mountain counties 
from 50 to 90 percent of the land on the mountain 
side is “cut-over.” The Resettlement Admin- 
istration made a fine start on buying up great 
tracts at from three to ten dollars per acre and 
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starting the sensible work of turning it back into 
the forests for which nature designed it, but con- 
gressional “economy” has halted that beneficent 
work. This program would have given work to 
many families as foresters and provided better 
lands for the others; we can only hope it will be 
resumed, once the budget is balanced. Under a 
new act, $50,000,000 has been appropriated for 
sub-marginal lands. 


There is something under 400,000 farms in the 
Southern Highlands. One half of them are of 
less than 50 acres, one fourth under 20 acres. The 
average amount of cultivated land on them is 7 
acres per adult male worker. This means that 
thousands of families are trying to make a living 
on from 3 to 10 acres of poor land. Three fourths 
of the farm land has a slope of 40 percent or more. 
In large areas 40 percent of the mountain farms 
have no level land and 57 per cent have less than 
one acre. On these mountain sides, steep, rocky 
and eroded, the tiller of the soil is lucky if he gets 
more than 9 or 10 bushels of corn per acre, and 
where the Iowa farmer gathers 1,500 bushels of 
large ears per worker, he gathers 150 bushels of 
nubbins. In the valleys the soil is often rich, and 
where they widen out to give room some fine 
farms are found. But most of the valleys are 
narrow and three-fourths of the fields climb the 
steep hill sides until the casual tourist wonders 
how they are cultivated—and listens to the old 
tales of shooting the seed in and cultivating it 
with mules whose legs are longer on the down-hill 
side. If erosion has become a national problem 
where the land is gently rolling, what of it on 
these mountain sides! On the eastern Blue Ridge 
the rain fall is as high as 80 inches per year; on 
the whole mountain range it averages 60 inches 
and on the Cumberland plateau 50 inches. Agri- 
cultural specialists say that one night’s torrential 
rain can wash away the top soil accumulation of 
four hundred years. This rainfall offers great 
possibilities for hydro-electric power, but on the 
mountain farm much of it is sheer waste or worse. 


In the counties where Save the Children Fund 
has centers the average worth of the farms runs 
under $1,000. In fourteen Kentucky mountain 
counties the averages are similar. A close invoice 
in three Tennessee counties adjoining one another 
gives an average value of $830 per farm. Rarely 
does it run above $2,000 in any of the hill-side 








counties even if there is a modicum of valley land. 
In some entire counties the average worth of the 
home is from $200 to $400, with the cost of 
stables and outbuildings negligible. The homes in 
such communities are either log or built of rough 
lumber set up and down without cellar or a foun- 
dation other than blocks of wood. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Station in Tennessee adjudged 40 
percent of the mountain homes as “unfit for habi- 
tation.” They average about two rooms to each 
three people, but numbers of families live in one 
or two rooms and the cabin without a window 
pane is still to be found. The floors of such homes 
are of unpolished boards, the walls usually the 
same and in most cases bare of wall paper, unless 
it be newspapers, or of any ornament other than 
Sunday rotogravures or calendar pictures. The 
furniture is meager and usually home-made; the 
heat comes from a fireplace, with the chimney built 
on the outside of the house. In one county where 
a home survey was made, of 3,118 homes, just 
eight had bath rooms, or roughly, one in four 
hundred. The crusade of health departments and 
the work of the WPA in the building of outside 
toilets has brought great improvement in some of 
these poorer mountain communities, but in some 
homes sanitary conditions are still so poor but 
that for the outdoor life of the children conditions 
would be appalling. 

In some of the poorer sections 40 percent of the 
people have net incomes of less than $100 per 
capita and 87 percent have less than $200 per 
capita. In the entire mountain area the value of 
everything raised averaged less than one-half that 
for the farms of the nation as a whole, and less 
than one-fourth that of the better farming areas. 
Produce in the mountain and plateau farms in 
Tennessee was found to be from one-third to one- 
tenth that of better portions of the state. Among 
one-third of those families served by Save the 
Children Fund, the total farm income in “cash 
and kind,” i.e., the value of everything raised and 
used including that sold, such as food, fuel, etc., 
averages $400 per farm and in one-fifth $200 or 
less. One is not surprised, therefore, to learn that 
from many of these counties 50 to 80 percent of 
the families asked for work relief. In these moun- 
tain counties the relief load was four times that of 
the states in which they are located. 


Let us picture a mountain farm where need calls 
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when frost comes and help of shoes and clothing 
must be given if the children go to school. It is a 
two- or three-room cabin on a hillside with a farm 
of from 20 to 30 acres. There is a mule to help 
with the plowing and all the farm took could be 
bought now for $50. There is a patch of from 7 
to 10 acres of corn that will yield 9 bushels per 
acre, a cow, 2 pigs and a flock of 40 chickens. 
One-half acre is in potatoes and will yield 50 
bushels; 5 acres are in small grain and forage 
crops that will yield enough to feed the 2 to 4 
head of live stock. There is a small garden, but 
few cans for preserving food for the winter. Dried 
fruit and vegetables hang about the house, but the 
main diet for the winter will be corn bread, some 
sorghum molasses, a little salt-cured pork and 
grease gravy. There is no reading matter, no toys 
or playthings for the children, the bedding is poor, 
the few chairs in the house broken and repaired. 


From 80 to 90 percent of the mountain farms 
have milk cows, which produce on the average 
200 gallons of milk apiece per year; with half of 
them having only one cow, this is about one pint 
per person per day, with many children getting 
one-half that amount and in the lean winter 
months none at all. In the Georgia mountains it 
is as low as one-fifth of a pint. The average 
number of work horses or mules is less than one 
per farm, which, of course, means many have 
none; in one county 55 percent have none, and no 
means of transportation to the school which is, in 
many cases, from two to three miles away. From 
85 to 90 percent have a small flock of chickens, 
averaging 40 to the farm, and an average of 4 pigs. 
Most of the farms have a few fruit trees, which 
are all too often innocent of pruning hook or 
spray gun and therefore of small yield and in- 
different quality. 


In the poorer counties two-thirds of the family 
income must be spent for food; the average 
American budget calls for one-fourth. In the 
poorer families, as cited elsewhere, even a larger 
percentage goes for food, which means that life is 
mere subsistence. Where there is an average of 
one auto for every family in the nation and one 
for every two families in the mountain states, the 
average for the mountain counties runs from four 
to ten families for every auto. In some counties 
there is only one telephone for every 200 people. 
A survey of one fairly typical Kentucky moun 
tain county found only one home in fifty with any 
kind of lights but kerosene lamps, only one in 25 
had even a hand-powered washing machine and 
only one in 200 a radio. Sewing machines were 
found in three-fourths of the homes, but 97 per- 
cent of them had no modern equipment. 

No better summary of the situation in the more 
needy areas in the Southern Highlands can be 
given than the following furnished by the teachers 
of 13,232 children in mountain schools where Save 
the Children Fund tries to keep children in school, 
in the faith that in education lies the hope of the 
child in the sub-marginal mountain home. 


Children needing: 


Clothing 38 percent 
Shoes 32 a 
Milk 27 a 
Soap 42 “A 
Hot Lunches 45 - 
School Supplies 26 ” 
Tooth Brushes 45 
School Books 45 
Schools needing: 
Wash Basins 33 percent 
Soap 26 r 
Library Books 80 om 


If we are to have a workers’ boycott, then let it be a boycott of war itself, 


and of the making and transportation of munitions. 
itself from its conditioned emotional response to the idea of war. 


Let us urge labor to free 
War is 


labor’s worst enemy. Why not begin now that general strike for peace which 


must be labor’s substitute for war. 


Frank Olmsted 
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PEACE BY FAITA 


S. R. HUNTINGTON 


Foolishness, utter foolishness! 


The Christian gospel was foolishness on the 
streets of Jerusalem, in the ears of more than one 
“Athens,” on the floor of many a bloody arena; 
it is now, and probably always will be. But it is 
and will continue to be a sort of divine foolishness. 
That is to say, the gospel that rests its case upon 
faith and love and attaches more importance to the 
unseen than the seen is foolishness pure and simple 
in the eyes of a world that insists on a woody 
yardstick, persistently puts its trust in horses and 
chariots, and hard-headedly boasts of having its 
feet planted solidly on the ground. 

Very well, suppose we indulge ourselves in a bit 
of divine folly under the subject we have chosen. 
We might have called it “achievement by faith,” 
or “victory by faith,” or “life by faith.” Perhaps 
“peace by faith” has the advantage of giving 
focus and making the matter somewhat more con- 
crete. Certainly peace is a very live concern 
with a vast number of people today. With a few 
almost unaccountable exceptions people every- 
where profess a desire for peace. But how to 
achieve it? There’s the rub! Without attempting 
to review or even to classify the means and meth- 
ods of many proposals, which range all the way 
from Mussolini’s bristling bayonets to Ghandi’s 
principle of non-violence, suppose we venture to 
ask what, after all, has the folly of the Christian 
religion to offer by way of a solution? The answer 
—some of us dare to believe—is peace by faith, 
religious faith that undergirds all our attempts at 
righteousness, be they economic, political, or other- 
wise. 


What is faith? Definitions are not very satis- 
factory. The writer of Hebrews called it “the 
substance of things hoped for.” An old commen- 
tary puts it this way: “Just as the eye sees an ob- 
ject and accepts it as real and lets that object in- 
fluence and direct conduct, so the spirit of man 
looks, sees something, accepts that something as 
real, and lets that something influence conduct.” 
Influence conduct—key words; for the man of 
faith is the man of action. Abraham, for in- 
stance, looked and saw and accepted as real some- 
thing surely given of God, and henceforth “prac- 


tised the presence,” so to speak; he kept his life 
open and sensitive to that unseen reality, lived by 
it, and thus grew into the stature of nobility, giv- 
ing to a long line of succeeding generations an 
example worthy to be followed, and a name to 
conjure with. 


Faith! How supremely important faith once was, 
is brought freshly to mind with the reading again 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, where we 
may see its amazing fruits in ancient Israel, and 
can easily imagine what it meant to the Jews of 
the early church who had lately become Christians 
and who were now brought face to face with a 
hostile world. Foolishness, of course! Nero with 
the world’s backing; Paul, the Apostle, with his 
faith. Still, after nineteen centuries we know who 
won. As someone has well said, “We name our 
dogs after Nero and our sons after Paul.” And the 
indispensability of faith is driven home again with 
the sad recollection of the suicide of the son of a 
prominent American man of letters. Torn by the 
tragedy of it, the father wrote, in effect: “What 
we need is faith in something . . . not religious 
faith. . . but faith in life itself.”” Of course, as Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison said, commenting up- 
on this sad case, “faith in life itself is religious 
faith.” 

Peace by faith. Now the man of faith believes 
that “this kind (the disease of war) goeth not out 
but by faith.” Like Jesus he says, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done.” His kingdom is coming. 
It has to come, God being what he is, man made 
as he is. War does not make sense. As Jesus, who 
lived as if that were true, so lives the man of faith. 
The man of faith believes in peace, believes it to 
be the will of God. He is convinced of the truth 
that “all things are possible to him that believeth.” 
And he believes that the house of faith is stored 
with all the means and instruments necessary for 
bringing in a brotherly world. Just as deep is his 
conviction that good ends cannot be gained by 
evil means. In the words of Dr. Harold Cooke 
Phillips, “Every valley shall be exalted and every 
mountain and hill laid low. We do that—for 
war. We smooth the road and oil the machinery. 
We prepare for the lord of war, and then are 
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naive enough wistfully to await the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. But he will not come. The 
Prince of Peace simply cannot travel on a road 
that is built for the god of war. Brute force is not 
his weapon. Hate is not his language. His spirit 
is moved by faith, not fear. Selfishness, conceit, 
pride are not in his spirit. Blinding, belittling, 
or ignorant prejudice is not in his vision. There is 
nothing in the whole war psychology that has a 
particle of Christianity in it. Christ could no 
more come to a world that is prepared for war 
than could a ship sail up Euclid Avenue.”! 


No, we cannot have peace by preparing for war. 
It is still true that “man does not gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles.” What then? Peace by 
faith, putting our trust in things which belong to 
peace: reason, sacrificial love, the second mile, the 
twice-turned cheek, forgiveness seventy times 
seven, the Cross itself. It will mean willingness 
to become a fool for Christ, an eagerness to iden- 
tify oneself with such great modern day spirits as 
Kagawa, Muriel Lester, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
It will involve risks, great risks. Hear Allan 
Knight Chalmers speaking to the great conference 
at Oxford, England, last summer: “We must not 
fool ourselves on our course. If war should come, 
and the church should say with clear emphatic 
voice that war is denial of God’s righteousness, 
and in his name call on the sons of men to cease 
from waging war at their country’s command, the 
church will not be safe. If we really speak we 
shall be silenced—by rough hands, by mobs, by 
stonings of men and burning of buildings. This I 
know. If when another war comes I would say 
what I shall say to the men of twenty who have 
taken the place I once stood in twenty years ago, 
I shall be mobbed by these who are as I was then. 
The world will smash the church if it dares to 
stand against its national interests. There will be 
other ‘murders in cathedrals’ if we dare to bear 
witness .... If we have faith enough in the Una 
Sancta and witness then, when the going is tough, 
to what we have now said—a generation which 
would smash us first will come back to the church 
as my generation has not. They will creep back 
and thank God that in a world gone mad there 
was one institution which dared to keep true to its 
professed word when the pressure was on.”2 


1Harold Cooke Phillips. Sails and Anchors, Philadel- 
phia, Judson Press, 1934, p. 96. 





Is Dr. Chalmers beside himself? Has he gone 
mad? Quite—in the manner of Jesus’ and Paul’s 
madness, perhaps. Utter foolishness? We shall 
have to wait for the long future to decide. For 
the present we can only say that we believe him 
right and express with him the conviction that 
peace cannot possibly come until those who pro- 
fess Christianity take its cardinal teachings in dead 
earnest, believe in peace, believe even in the im- 
possible, and act as if the Sermon on the Mount 
were true. Is it not time to put our fine sounding 
lip service upon the judgment stand, ask ourselves 
whether or not we really are sincere in our wor- 
ship of the God of love, whether or not we have 
been willing to go out “not knowing whither,” 
whether or not we have really trusted God’s prom- 
ises, whether or not we do bank on things “true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report”? 

To accept the “foolishness” of the gospel, to be- 
lieve in it enough to act accordingly, is such an 
audacious thing that we shrink from all attempts 
to make the appeal. That a deep sense of humil- 
ity will accompany such a daring committal goes 
without saying. At the same time it is no mark 
of piety to say “we cannot do it, we cannot bring 
in the day of brotherhood; therefore let God do 
it,” if we mean that independently of us God will 
bring such an end to pass. Too much, altogether 
too much is left to God. In fact we leave every- 
thing to him except the one thing most needful— 
ourselves. What unbelievable things God might 
bring to pass if we made ourselves really his 
agents, really permitted him freedom to work 
through us, really became his ambassadors of 
goodwill! Is it not a sad commentary upon our 
behavior that with something like sixty percent of 
us here in America professing Christians we lack 
so much that belongs to the kingdom of God 
among men? God forgive us for what we don’t 
do. 

The man of faith, he who really believes in. the 
spiritual instruments God makes available for use, 
will act. His will not be a passive waiting, al- 
though he knows how to wait. His will be an 
active working for peace. He will not rest until 
he has examined many hard situations and has 
faced many tough questions. He will want to 
know why men pray for peace but go to war; 
why men want to live good lives but are prevented 





2The Classmate—Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18, 1938. 
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from doing so. He will diligently seek to know 
what others devoted to peace are saying and do- 
ing. He will become acquainted with a wide 
range of literature on the subject of peace and 
war. He will take very seriously, for instance, 
the Oxford Conference message to the Christian 
Churches. He will seek to identify himself with 
peace-loving and peace-seeking groups. He will 
spend time, energy and money on his faith. He 
will back up his prayers with honest-to-goodness 
effort. And he will not hate Japan! He may 
well ask why it is that Japan, which in little more 
than a quarter of a century mcved from obscurity 
to a high place among the industrialized nations 
of the earth, should be conducting herself as she is 
today. He may find a bitter answer. But he 
will not evade its stern lesson. Japan has been a 
ready pupil. She has learned her lessons too well 
—that is all. Did she not learn her major lessons 
from teachers who loved power, who worshiped 
efficiency, who used the golden yardstick? Had 
she learned her major lessons from teachers of the 
Western World intent on “peace, goodwill among 
men,” surely today we would not be witnessing 
what we see in China! Good trees do not bring 
forth corrupt fruit, neither do corrupt trees bring 
forth good fruit. The Prince of Peace is still 
right about it. To accept this gospel as true and 
live accordingly, such must be the way of men of 
faith, and such is the world’s only hope for peace. 


World peace! With Spain in bloody civil war; 
with China and Japan wallowing in blood; with 
nations in an unprecedented arms race; with demo- 
cracy definitely threatened—isn’t it silly to be 
talking about peace by faith?The world’s answer 
is yes. God’s answer is: no, all the more reason 
for it. Can’t you see what comes of your attempts 
to be truly civilized by any other means than love? 
Until your faith is a spiritual reality you must go 
on doomed to failure after failure, war after war, 
bitterness after bitterness, frustration after frus- 
tration, poverty, anguish, ashes. But I show you 
a more excellent way; faith, hope, love . . . “When 
I was a child I thought as a child, I spoke as a 
child, I behaved as a child. Now that I am be- 
come a man I have put away childish things.” The 
plea of the gospel is for us to come to ourselves, 
to grow up, to lay hold upon things that abide, 
to put our trust in the things of the spirit, which 
are the gift of God. And when we who profess 


Christ really do that, peace on earth, good will 
among men will be an actuality, and not before. 


But accepting the fact that world peace is still 
distant, though we of faith believe in its ultimate 
victory, is that all? No. Those who really know 
the foolishness of faith testify that faith is indeed 
a substance dissolving space and time; spanning 
the gulf between the distant and the near; taking 
the future and making it present. Faith enables a 
man to see the “is” transformed into the “shall 
be,” and yet veritably to live in that “better coun- 
try” while he works in this very imperfect present 
one. Lo, the whole future is at hand to serve him, 
undergirding and overarching him with peace and 
power which the world does not know. That 
“better world” is his as he works for it by faith. 
Crazy? Of course crazy to an unseeing world. (It 
will be understood, surely, that we are not think- 
ing of the “other world” our fathers fondly pic- 
tured as lying beyond the Jordon of death—not 
in this connection. Though here it needs quickly 
to be said that before we lightly dismiss the con- 
cern our fathers had for other world than this, 
meaning heaven, we remind ourselves that to be 
“this-worldly” is hardly less stupid than being 
“other-worldly.”). But we are talking about the 
other-world-of-faith, that better world that now 
becomes the possession of the main of faith. It is a 
reality, present and powerful, in which he lives 
and moves and has his being—triumphantly, as 
he works with his followers to bring it into being 
in human society. Verily he has in his grasp the 
“substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” He has in his closest possession 
something which wars and rumors of war cannot 
tear from him. And he alone has the means to 
bring about world peace because he sees how peace 
must come. 


Peace by faith? Yes, we believe it will come 
that way sometime. Meantime, we as individuals 
may have “peace that passeth understanding” in 
our innermost experience, as by faith, accompanied 
by works, we seek with our fellowmen to make 
peace on earth come true. On that the man of 
faith wagers his life, resting his case upon the real- 
ity of a moral universe, upon an intelligent, just 
and loving God whom he knows, upon his con- 
viction that men are made for brotherhood around 
the globe, that it is God’s will that it should be so. 
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Thomas Curtis Clark has put it admirably in 
“God’s Dreams”:! 


Dreams are they—but they are God’s dreams! 
Shall we decry them and scorn them? 

That men shall love one another, 

That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That men shall meet with God face to face— 
Dreams are they all, 





\From 1000 Quotable Poems. Used by permission 
Willett, Clark and Company. 


But shall we despise them—God’s dreams! 


Dreams are they—to become man’s dreams! 
Can we say nay as they claim us? 

That men shall cease from their hating, 

That war shall soon be abating, 

That the glory of kings and lords shall pale, 
That the pride of dominion and power shall fail, 
That the love of humanity shall prevail— 
Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them—God’s dreams! 


COOPERATION, A WAY OF LIFE 


BERNARD FRANK 


Cooperation as a way of life is as old as man- 
kind. Without cooperative effort man could not 
have survived. Sociologists define this instinctive 
tendency to meet our needs through joint action 
with our fellows as the mutual-aid principle—one 
of the very earliest applied to the growth of hu- 
man society. It is this principle that underlies 
and gives strength to the cooperative movement. 


We think of the hill farmer as an extreme in- 
dividualist. Yet the early history of this region 
is characterized by innumerable instances of in- 
stinctive cooperation. In the course of reviewing 
some historical notes of the late Dr. Alexander 
Moore Cloud of Tazewell, Tennessee, I found that 
many activities of the people—the house raisings, 
husking bees, and others were generally and 
joyously participated in as neighborhood under- 
takings. Dr. Cloud’s description of the building 
of Rabbit Town is particularly enlightening as a 
genuine community affair. These incidents only 
serve to illustrate what was so typical of the be- 
ginnings and growth of settlement throughout the 
Southern Mountains. 

By and large, however, cooperative effort has 
been limited in scope and nature. We find our- 
selves quick to join hands on special occasions and 
for specific purposes as in times of emergency, for 
celebrations, or for religious worship. But in our 
everyday economic pursuits and even to a large 
extent in our regular social pursuits, cooperative 
effort is weak or lacking. 

We realize, well that the mode of life of the 
early settler and hill farmer necessarily stressed 





self-reliance and individual effort, and the inde- 
pendent and resourceful folk that have developed 
under these conditions are a credit to our country. 
Nevertheless we know from first-hand observation 
and experience how a rapidly changing economic 
environment has created serious problems of live- 
lihood and of living that the individualistic ap- 
proach alone cannot solve. The Conference of 


Southern Mountain Workers, among other or- 


ganizations, can be pointed to as a realistic ex- 
pression of the need for cooperative endeavor in 
meeting the complex problems of current mountain 


life. 


A brief glance at the rapid growth of farmers’ 
cooperatives, especially since the severe agricul- 
tural depression following the World War, shows 
how well farmers themselves have realized the 
passing of old times and the desirability of 
developing forms of collective action for their 
mutual protection. The fact that by far the 
largest proportion of membership in cooperatives 
is composed of farmers—in a movement which 
embraces one out of every fourteen persons 
throughout the world, some 150 million men and 
women and nearly 800,000 cooperative societies 
in 57 countries—indicates the strength and value 
of such associations. 


What of the possibilities for economic better- 
ment in rural communities through cooperation? 
Of these we have many examples. Perhaps one of 
the most striking is that so effectively portrayed 
by George William Russell, Irish poet and one of 
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the great rural statesmen of his time, in his book 
The National Being. 


More changes often take place within a dozen years 
after a cooperative society is first started than have 
taken place for a century previous. I am familiar 
with a district in the northwest of Ireland. It was a 
most wretchedly poor district. The farmers were at 
the mercy of the . . . . agricultural middlemen. Then 
a dozen years ago a cooperative society was formed. 
I am sure that the oldest inhabitant would agree with 
me that more changes for the better for farmers have 
taken place since the cooperative society was started 
than he could remember in all his previous life... . . 
The farmers control their own buying and selling. 
Their organization markets for them the eggs and 
poultry. It procures seeds, fertilizers, and domestic 
requirements. It turns the members’ pigs into bacon. 
They have a village hall and woman’s organization. 
They have a cooperative band, social gatherings and 
concerts ..... It ought to be evident what a tre- 
mendous advantage it is to the farmer in a district to 
have such organizations, what a lever they can pull 
and control..... I assert there can never be any pro- 
gress in rural districts or any real prosperity, without 
such farmers’ organizations. 


Similar lasting benefits may be cited from other 
case-studies. The work in Nova Scotia of the St. 
Francis Xavier University Extension Service in 
organizing study circles, buying clubs, and other 
forms of cooperatives among the farm-and fisher- 
folk has already produced gratifying tangible 
benefits, as Miss Helen Dingman’s paper brought 
out.1 In our own country, too, nearly every sec- 
tion can boast of progress through cooperative 
endeavor. One need only point to the Farmers 
Federation of Western North Carolina, which, 
under the guidance of Mr. James G. K. McClure, 
has helped lift its rural members by their own 
joint efforts; to the Rockingham Farm Bureau Co- 
operative of Harrisonburg, Virginia; and to the 
thriving health cooperative at Elk City, Oklahoma, 
among others, to understand what this significant 
movement offers. 

Cooperatives are not developed overnight, how- 
ever. Their characteristic history is one of slow, 
persistent growth, arising out of the sheer necessity 
of groups at low economic levels who seek to meet 
their basic living needs through application of the 
mutual-aid principle. False starts, failures, and 
discouragement mark their course. But because 





\Helen H. Dingman, “Ideas Are More Powerful than 
Bullets,” read at the Conference, but published in the 
April issue. 


cooperation is so basic, so vital a force, especially 
in times of uncertainty and duress, an ever increas- 
ing number of people are being motivated, as by 
an inner drive, to participate. 

The fact that cooperatives are based upon the 
essential honesty and help to satisfy the desire for 
self-help in most people, is perhaps the best clue 
to their social and religious values, as well as to 
their economic significance and vitality. Such an 
outstanding thinker in the field of social religion 
as Walter Rauschenbusch says in this regard: 

The cooperative associations represent a basic prin- 
ciple in economic life clearly of a higher ethical quality 
than the principle dominant in capitalism... .. They 
have proved what a fund of good sense and ability lies 
unused in the lower classes... .. They are creating 
everywhere trained groups, capable of assuming larger 
responsibilities when the time comes, and a new spirit 
that can afford to look down on the exploiting spirit 
of capitalism. Thus the achievements of these humble 
cooperators are the beginnings of a higher business 
morality. 

Those who are participating in cooperative 
movements do so from a conviction that cooper- 
ation has much to offer materially, ethically, and 
spiritually; that it can contribute effectively to 
raising living standards of individuals and com- 
munities alike; that it has the means of restoring 
dignity to the individual, and of developing those 
personal qualities making for a better way of life. 


Like all intrinsically sound ideals, cooperation 
must be worked for and its burdens and responsi- 
bilities accepted. Considerable preparation and 
persistent effort is required at all times and not 
merely confined to the initial stages of education 
and organization. Leadership of the right quality 
and a realistic approach to the distinctive prob- 
lems of each particular group are indispensable. 
These, it should be noted, are all qualities of a re- 
ligious texture and make for spiritual strength. 
Here is a challenge indeed to the ideals and pur- 
poses of an organization like the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers! 

As indications of what cooperative effort im- 
plies, and as suggestions for worthwhile activities 
in developing an appreciation of cooperative at- 
titudes and practices among the rural mountain 
folk, I offer the following: 

1. Study groups should be formed in each com- 
munity selected for cooperative education. All lo- 
cal resources should be pooled to obtain literature 
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and competent speakers—which in itself is a val- 
uable cooperative step. 

2. Local ministers and teachers should be urg- 
ed to familiarize themselves with the philosophy 
and practices of cooperation, particularly as they 
relate to applied religion and education. They 
should further be encouraged to organize and to 
lead discussion groups. 

3. Lectures should be arranged in schools, 
churches, and farm homes at which the Agricul- 
tural County Agent and others can explain the 
movement and its workings in the light of their 
own experiences. 

4. Local newspapers should be contacted to 
provide regular space for notices of meetings, 
articles on local cooperation, and on cooperative 
progress elsewhere. 

5. Specific cooperative projects in group buy- 
ing and selling and saving should be organized or 
extended among school children, 4-H clubs, and 
other youth groups. A case in point is the school at 
Norris, Tennessee, where such projects are pro- 
viding valuable character, social, and business 
training to those who will be the men and women 
of the next generation. 

6. State universities and other institutions of 
higher learning should be called upon to furnish 
special guidance, provide courses and materials, 
and otherwise aid in developing specific projects 
and in encouraging education through demonstra- 
tion. 

7. Scholarships might well be given promising 
youths to go to Cooperative Summer Schools, or 
to visit and study cooperatives in action for train- 
ing and experience of the most effective kind in 
building cooperatives at home. 

Many other suggestions will come from the 
study circle groups themselves. If properly led, 
such groups should be highly stimulative to serious 
thought, practical ideas, and balanced enthusiasm, 
all of which will later be reflected in the sound 
development of cooperatives adapted to the needs 
and capacities of the local community. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that at- 
tempts to develop cooperatives in any particular 
area will receive whole-hearted support from all 
groups. So long as cooperation is discussed in a 
general, vague sort of way, little opposition will 
be aroused. The test of leadership and faith will 
come when proposals are advanced and action 
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started for the formation of actual cooperative en- 
terprises. Opposition will come from those who 
misunderstand its motives, and from those who 
feel that their self-interests may be impaired. The 
objections of the former can be overcome by edu- 
cation. The latter, however, may exert many 
forms of pressure on the leaders and on the mem- 
bers to crush the undertaking. Thus the attacks on 
the Knoxville (Tennessee) Cooperative Association, 
of which I was the president for the first three 
years, took the form of concerted action by gas 
and oil companies in Knoxville, to prevent the 
leasing of a site or the purchase of gasoline. The 
local department stores exerted pressure upon the 
Knoxville News Sentinel, a supposedly liberal 
paper, to cease printing articles on cooperation, 
and to force its employees to resign from the co- 
operative on threat of withdrawing their adver- 
tising. Under pressure of organized business 
groups one woman whose husband was active in 
cooperative work was thrown out of her job in 
the city schools. Another woman active in co- 
operative work, a Bible teacher, lost her position 
because the ministers of the church group employ- 
ing her lacked the courage to defend her right to 
apply fundamental religious principles to everyday 
economic life. 

Cooperatives in many other communities, both 
urban and rural, have been subjected to such at- 
tacks. On one occasion I was invited to speak 
on the subject in a mining community in the 
Tennessee Cumberlands. On my arrival I found 
only a few intrepid men and women present, be- 
cause the presence of several armed mine guards 
indicated plainly the displeasure of the local mine 
superintendent at such gatherings. 

In Elk City, Oklahoma, a cooperative health 
association offering full medical services to farm 
and city people otherwise economically unable to 
safeguard the health of their families is under 
scurrilous attack by the Medical Association on 
supposed grounds of professional ethics but in 
reality because of a desire to maintain special 
interests. Similarly the attempt of citizens in 
Washington, D. C., to provide their own health 
facilities through the Group Health Association, a 
cooperative, is viciously being fought by both the 
local and national medical associations on entirely 
selfish and unusually shortsighted grounds. 


Such cases are common wherever cooperative 
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endeavor has taken concrete form. The history 
of one farmers’ cooperative after another is a 
record of an uphill fight against vicious, unethical, 
and selfish attacks of every conceivable kind. And 


such attacks must be reckoned with wherever co- 
operatives are initiated. 

If cooperatives were alien to our traditions of 
democracy and if their spread were inimical to the 
maintenance of our ideals of freedom of thought 
and action, one might possibly have cause to be 
concerned at their growth. But actually no move- 
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ment is more intrinsically American. Joy Elmer 
Morgan characterizes it as “the practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule..... the ultimate de- 
mocracy.” 

One wonders if the very fact that cooperation 
is so essentially democratic in operation is not an 
explanation behind the attacks upon it. Surely 
the nature and motives of the opposition should 
constitute a challenge to be met courageously and 
vigorously by the Conference of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers in their efforts to provide a better 
way of life for our hill folk. 


NOCATOOLA 


ELIZABETH CROW SESSIONS 
With the Collaboration of Faye Smith and Dorothy Elrod 


Copyright, 1938, by Elizabeth Crow Sessions* 


(This drama in verse is based upon the legend of the Oak and Hackberry on the campus of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Athens, Tennessee, and is here given as originally produced by the Tewesco Players of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College at the Mountain Folk Festival held in Berea, Kentucky, April 1938. Ed.) 


The scene is a forest in the hills of East Tennes- 
see; the period, 1780, shortly after the battle of 
King’s Mountain. 

Characters. 

Nocatoola Cooweena is the daughter of Chief 
Attakullakulla. She is about eighteen, beauti- 
ful, with the graceful bearing of a princess. 

Connestoga is a young British officer, about 
twenty-three or twenty-four, blond, tall, and 
handsome. 

Chief Attakullakulla has dignity, stateliness, and 
gravity. He appears old, but by no means 
senile. He is the strongest character in the 
drama. 

Black Fang is a young Indian brave. He, too, should 
be handsome. 

PROLOGUE 
(Played before curtain) 


(A forest, October 1780. A young British officer 
half walks, half crawls in from R. His red 
coat is torn and dirty; blood trickles from a 





Dramatic rights reserved by Tewesco Players. For 
permission to present this play, without payment 
of royalty, write to Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Athens, Tennessee. 


wound in his head, and his face is drawn with 
pain.) 
Young British Officer (writhing and panting as he 

speaks) 

The guns! The guns! 

Oh, will it never cease? 

King’s Mountain nevermore! Rebel Mountain 
now! 

My gallant men mowed down like ripened 
wheat 

Before those devil traitors to the crown! 

(He begins to drag himself onward.) 

And now to crawl in agony, 

Ever and ever on, till all these woods 

A nightmare seem, and I a nightmare figure. 

(He drags himself a little farther, then falls. 

He clutches at his throat as delirium seizes 


him.) 
Water! — The guns! — My men! — God 
save the King! — Water! (His voice trails 


away into nothingness as he faints. 


There is a brief pause before four Indians, 
single file, enter stealthily, bows in hand, from 
L. The first, seeing the recumbent figure, 
signals the others to stop; they watch the mo- 
tionless figure for a moment; and at last the 
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leader moves forward cautiously, followed by 
the others, to investigate. 


Black Fang, after bending and examining the 

body, straightens up and speaks with a note 

of bitter joy at his discovery.) 

Black Fang For many suns the thunder-beasts 

have roared. 

Here lies their prey. 

To the honored Cherokees this paleface drags 
himself 

Broken, like the black reeds along the lake. 

Now he finds our tribes are strongest and 

comes 

Hiding in the forest. 

Had he conquered me in battle 

Not a groan would I have uttered. 


Second Indian (with more compassion) 
He wears the crimson covering of our friends. 


Third Indian (nodding slowly and touching lightly 

the unconscious man’s face) 

Pale skin, and yet he serves that mightly chief 

Across the waters, he who calls us friends, 

Who smites with fire those wandering devil 
sons 

Of his who steal our game, our lands, our 
homes. 


Fourth Indian To Attakullakulla let us bear 
This wounded brave. Our squaws will 
Tend his hurts, and the Great Spirit 
Will heal his wounds. 


Black Fang (warningly) 
Our mightly chief will not reward his braves; 
The white devil’s face is filled with cunning; 
His presence will bring evil to our wigwams, 
And there will be no sunshine among our 
happy warriors. 


First Indian (overcoming the protest) 
Nay, with the wild beasts all around him 
And the forest floor his rest, surely he 
Will fade and perish. Let us bear him 
To the shelter, to the shelter of the wigwams. 
Attakullakulla then shall speak. 


(Black Fang shrugs his resignation, then takes 
the bows and arrows of the other three and 
follows stubbornly behind them as they pick 
the white man up and carry him off L. 
The curtains are drawn apart to reveal 


SCENE I 


(The forest near the home of Attakullakulla, 
a month later. Nocatoola stands looking off L., 
eagerly. After a moment she turns in disap- 
pointment and walks listlessly back to center 
stage as Black Fang enters from R.) 


Black Fang (coming close to Nocatoola and 
speaking tenderly) 
Nocatoola, you are weary, and your eyes are 
dark and stormy 
Like the spirit on the waters! No more the 
forests 
Hear the echo of your footsteps, light and 
airy, 
Like the reindeer in its flight. 
Nocatoola Black Fang, I have listened to the 
laughing water. 
I have heard the music of the forest winds. 
But I cannot find their secret. My heart 
Is filled with a wild, sweet music, and I 
Long for that which I cannot see! Black Fang 
If you are kind, you will tell me of this great 
mystery. 
Black Fang (speaking with venom) 
Ah, I know! ’Tis the hated paleface, who like 
The North wind in the winter brings this 
sadness to your heart. 


Nocatoola (in protest) Black Fang, you are cun- 
ning, and your heart 
Is filled with courage. But your eyes are 
Bright and evil, and you walk alone, in dark- 
ness, 
As if the honest paleface you would harm! 
(Coming close to him and pleading) 
Black Fang, I pray you, do no wrong— 
Let us all together live, in the wigwams of our 
our people, 
And the paleface our brother be. 
Black Fang (after looking into her eyes for a 
moment) 
Ah, this you would have me do. 
But come, let us agree together— 
Let me ask of you a favor. 


Nocatoola (cautiously) Speak, Black Fang, but 
remember— 


Black Fang (with passionate tenderness) 
Nocatoola, Indian maiden, fairest of the water 
lilies 
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Like a star in dreamy heavens, I declare to you 
My passion, all my tender, shining love. 
All my prayers are for the tribe. (The hate 
returns to his voice) 1 despise the 
White man’s coming! (Nocatoola recoils from 
him in protest.) Like a wild beast in the 
forest, 
He would steal the prize from me! Come 
with me 
And let us flee together, floating swiftly down 
the current 
Toward the regions of the morning, 
Farther eastward, on and on! 
Nocatoola Nay, Black Fang, you can not with 
all your cunning, 
All your wisdom and contrivance, make me 
flee way 
With you! (tenderly) Connestoga is to me 
as beautiful 
As the fiery sunset, as tender as the dusk of 
evening, 
And my heart is his forever! 
Black Fang (speaking sadly, after a pause) 
Ah, I might have known. 
(He turns and starts to leave, but turns back 
to her, speaking with intense fury.) 
Then this warning I shall make! 
From the summits of the mountain, 
From the dark and lonely forest, not so wide 
and long the world is 
Not so rude and rough the way is, but my 
wrath 
Shall overtake him, and my vengeance shall 
attain him! 
(turns once more and rushes away.) 
Nocatoola (starting after him in fear) But Black 
Fang— 
(She stops and looks after him for a moment, 
then turns away sadly, coming back to center 
as the young British officer enters from R. His 
wounds have healed, and he looks healthy and 
happy.) 
Connestoga (coming close to her) Nocatoola! 
Nocatoola (joyfully) Ah, Connestoga! 
Connestoga (with hesitancy and humility) 
Nocatoola, many days ago I came to your 
people, 
Broken in heart and spirit, and wounded unto 
death. 


Your kindness and the kindness of the Chero- 
kees 

I can never repay. I am but a weak, un- 
worthy paleface. 

Nocatoola (eagerly and reassuringly) 

Paleface you are, and yet you have 

All the larch’s supple sinews, 

All the dignity of the cedar. 

You were a great warrior in the white man’s 
ranks 

And now our braves admire you, our squaws 

Have been kind to you— 


Connestoga (tenderly) 
And you, dark and lovely maiden, have 
whispered 
To the pine trees, have sighed into the waters, 
But not to me one word. Nocatoola, tell me— 
Nocatoola (turning shyly away) Yes, you are 
right. Not even to my father 
Have I told this great mystery—that within 
the 
Heart of an Indian princess springs the feel- 
ing for the son 
Of an English chief. My heart is filled with 
the 
Glory of the sunrise, with the enchantment of 
The moonlight. (shyly) It must be—I love 
you! 
Connestoga (taking her hands) Ah, my heart is 
dancing, Nocatoola, like the far-off 
Tumbling waters, like the soft wind in the 
pine trees! 
And yet, I pray you, let us seek your father’s 
favor ere 
We pledge ourselves together. (He starts out 
L.) I go immediately 
To his council to inform him of our love. 
Your love go with me, and may the Great 
Spirit guide my way. 
Nocatoola (following him) Indeed I have found 
you great and noble 
But to talk to my father shall be my task. 
He shall grant to me the privilege 
I ask of his kind heart. 
Connestoga (looking off L.) I see he now ap- 
proaches to inquire of my well-being. 
Nocatoola (leading him off R.) Then go, quick- 
ly. Farewell, but not for long. 
Connestoga (as he leaves) Farewell. 
(Nocatoola comes back in and stands waiting 
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for her father, who enters L. and walks slow- 
ly and majestically to the log at center stage 
where he sits. He looks at his daughter im- 
passively. She appears excited, pleading, but 
not cringing.) 
Attakullakulla My daughter, speak. 
Nocatoola (pleading) My father and my chief, 
this I crave. 
The paleface is to me a very god, 
Fairer than those the squaws have talked upon 
When as a child, around their feet I played. 
A god— and yet a man! I nursed him back 
From fever, from his illness, when the braves 
Laid him, last moon, upon our wigwam floor. 
And now—and now, my father and my chief, 
I would be his, and I would make him mine. 
Attakulla. (after a pause, speaks deliberately) 
You are princess, he, an outcast brave. 
His skin is pale, like those who lie, and kill. 
Nocatoola (quickly) No father, no— for you 
yourself have said 
The tribesmen of the mighty English Chief 
Who fight in coats of red are not like those 
White devils who would rob us of our homes! 
They love us, they are kind! (She smiles 
shyly.) 
And we love them. 
Attakulla. (musingly) Before your birth, my 
prayers were for a son. 
Yet when you came, your tiny fluttering 
hands 
Pulled at my heart. 
the sun 
Dropping from the heavens, floating on the 
Waters westward, as a red leaf in the autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water. 
And when I first went out to 
Learn your name from the Spirits of the 
Earth, 
Sun shone on dewdrops. Thus I took your 
name. 


Your coming was as 


(speaking slowly and musically) Nocatoola 
Coowena— 

Sun on dewdrops shining. 

My daughter, fair and lovely—and my son. 

For you will rule, as that son would have 
ruled 

When to the Happy Hunt my soul has gone. 

Nocatoola (persuasively) And he rule with me. 


(She kneels.) 


Attakulla. And what of Black Fang? 









Father, my chief, this boon I crave of you; 
That he shall be your son, and I his bride; 
And then your spirit shall guard us both, 
blossoming in the 
Heaven above us. 
He has 
loved you long. 
Nocatoola (impatiently) But I do not love him. 
Attakulla. His skin is like your own. He knows 
your ways. 
Nocatoola Enough! Again, my father and my 
chief, 
Your princess daughter craves of you this 
boon. 
Attakulla. It is your happiness I seek. (He 
pauses, looking at her searchingly.) 
Are you sure that this is your desire? 
Nocatoola Yes, father, yes! 
Attakulla. (after another pause, with a sigh) 
Call the paleface here. 
(Joyously, Nocatoola rises and hurries off 
R., returning with Connestoga.) 
Connestoga (walking forward to where the 
chief sits) 
I salute thee, Attakullakulla, mighty chief. 
Your name is honored among the Cherokees 
And I can do no less. 
Attakulla. Beautiful is the sun, O' stranger, 
When you come so far to see us. 
All our tribe in peace awaits you; 
All our doors stand open for you. 
You shall enter all our wigwams, 
For the heart’s right hand we give you. 
Connestoga Ah, to you I give all gratitude, 
Mighty Chief. 
Yet one thing more I dare to ask of you. 
That our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 
Give me as my wife this maiden, Nocatoola, 
Loveliest of Indian women— 
That which I long for as the ripening corn 
Longs for the falling rain which gives it life. 
Grant me now, this hour, most honored one. 
Attakulla. Yes, if Nocatoola wishes. 
Let your heart speak, Nocatoola. 
Nocatoola It has spoken, O my father. 
(turning to Connestoga) To you I give my- 
self. 
Connestoga (taking her in his arms) 
My princess! My beloved! Oh, so dear! 
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And may the Great Spirit bless my children! 
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Never was man so happy as I am now! 
Nocatoola Connestoga! 
Attakulla. (rising) Hear my conditions. You will 
now become 
A brother in the tribe. Renounce the ways 
Of all your white men; and since you are 
strong, 
And sturdy, and brave, the Oak will be 
your name. 
Nocatoola (softly) Or Connestoga in our softer 
tongue. 
Connestoga (kneeling, and Nocatoola with him) 
Here I renounce all of white men’s ways 
and laws. 
To all the tribal rites I now submit. 
And may the Mighty Spirit strike me dead 
If e’er to Nocatoola I prove false. 
Attakulla. (raising his hands in benediction, and 
lifting his face to the heavens) 
And may the Great Spirit bless my children! 
CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


(The same forest a year later. Black Fang enters 
L. There is furtiveness and evil intent in his 
bearing. He pulls a hunting knife from his 
belt, carefully tests its sharpness, then lifts 
his arms and face to the skies.) 

Black Fang Now hear me, all ye spirits, hear 

my cry! 

Twelve moons ago the hated pale face came, 
And stole my love, my fair, my shining sun! 
He wears the garments of the red-skin race; 
He steals the honors for which I was born! 
But now, no longer! Soon he comes this way! 
Make true my aim, ye spirits! Guide my arm! 
(A sound of voices and footsteps is heard off 
R., and Connestoga’s laugh rings out. Black 
Fang peers through the bushes, draws back 
his arm, and hurls his knife. There is a cry 
off stage. Black Fang runs off L., looking, 
as he leaves, once more to the sky.) 


Black Fang Now is Black Fang avenged! The 
gods are kind! 

(As he disappears, L., Connestoga, the knife 

in his heart, staggers in R. and stumbles to 

the center of the stage, where he falls, dead. 

After an instant, Nocatoola, followed by the 

three Indian warriors, runs in from L. She 


hurries to the side of Connestoga, and fran- 
tically tries to revive him.) 

Nocatoola Connestoga! — My beloved! — Speak 
to me! (She turns to the others who 
are standing by, helpless.) 

Go quickly! Call my father! 

(They leave swiftly, going out L. Nocatoola 
continues to kneel at the side of Connestoga, 
and again tries to awaken him, but he con- 
tinues to lie motionless. At last, slowly, she 
takes the knife from his heart and speaks with 
an intensity of grief that borders on madness.) 

Nocatoola Swift are the runners when they sor- 
row bear. 

Swift shall I be to reach my lover’s side. 
The knife that loosed his spirit to the air 
Shall swiftly loose for him that spirit’s bride. 
(With a gasp and shudder she lifts the knife to 
plunge it into her breast. As she holds the 
knife in the air she speaks.) 

Farewell, O Mighty Chief! 

Farewell, Black Fang, evil one! 

(She thrusts the knife into her heart.) 

Now I fade into the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the Islands of the Blessed— 

To the heart of Connestoga. 

(She has by the end of those lines drooped 
until at last she falls, dead, on Connestoga’s 
breast. From L. enter Attakullakulla followed 
by Indians and they hurry to the side of the 
two lovers. Attakullakulla, after stooping to 
see if they are dead, rises slowly and speaks 
with a voice full of sadness.) 


Attakulla. Thus has it ever been when white 

man’s trail 

With that of red man crossed. Bloodshed and 
grief. 

My Nocatoola— (his voice breaks) dead. 

My tribe will die. 

And Connestoga, sturdy oak, my son. 

No more the forests hear their merry song. 

No more my wigwam brighten with their love. 

(He looks up, and his face has the distant look 

of one who sees unhappy visions.) 

My old eyes see the end of Red Man’s trail 

That winds forlornly to the setting sun. 

But where my children lie, there let them lie. 

The tribal rites we go to carry out. 

In Connestoga’s hand an acorn place; 
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fran- Hackberry seed in Nocatoola’s clasp. That once the redskin and the pale face loved. 
speak (One of the Indians comes forward and does Long after Attakullakulla goes, 
wie the chief's bidding.) The trees shall live to tell the tale of all his 
And when long seasons shall have fllled their woes. 
round, e L 
anil And other eyes behold our tribal lands, (They a ceed with Samay Mane te 
ton Two trees shall rise to show the tribes to come THE CURTAIN FALLS.) 
con- 
» sh i 
ell Original Cast Production Notes 
ness.) “Connestoga and Nocatoola” was first produced This play may be effectively presented with no 
sor- at the Mountain Folk Festival at Berea, Kentucky, scenery, a background of curtains being sufficient 
April 5, 1938, by the Tewesco Players, Mary A. " es hes ; 6 j 
Delaney, director. The cast was as follows: If stage facilities permit, the setting may be made 
, Nocatoola Faye Smith more elaborate; but the chief beauty of the play is 
ride. Connestoga Lawrence Eisenberg in its action. Properties, too, are simple; in the 
ife to Attakullakulla ; Floyd Watkins original production they consisted of a rubber dag- 
; the Black Fang Clifford Watts, Jr. 
Indian Warriors Martin Luther Greer, ger, bows and arrows for the warriors, and a stump 
Dorothy Elrod, La Vell Davis for Chief Attakullakulla to sit on. 
NOCATOOLA 
LELA V. REAGAN 
oped Reprinted from The Nocatula by permission. 
oga’s 
swed Whisper, Trees! Sigh on, and whisper! Say you not ’tis but a murmur 
f the Tell the story of the brave, Of the wind through branches tall— 
1S 0 Youthful white man and the maiden— “Softly creeping through the forest 
veaks Say you stand above their grave! 
Came the hateful red man bold, 
Tell how once a wounded Pale Face Sw , alae 
wift he threw the knife of vengeance— 
vhite Found a refuge in the wild Connestoga’s tale is told! 
Forest where there lived a maiden— 
d Chieftain’s daughter—only child— Nocatoola found her lover 
Say he loved the forest maiden, Then she drew from out his heart— 
And the chieftain’s heart he won, Drew the hunting knife—her bosom 
While a red man swore to kill him Quick did feel its stinging smart. 
Ere the setting of the sun! Dead they lay there in that forest 
* Til the wondering red men came— 
al Listen, Stranger, hear them whisper? Giving to each silent lover 
look Once again I hear them call— Seeds that grew to trees of fame. . .” 
il 
1 lie. 
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Conferences and Institutes 

A series of six institutes under the theme “Recrea- 
tional Skills and Leadership” are being held by the 
Silver Bay Association Summer School at Silver Bay on 
Lake George, New York, this summer. Each institute 
is held for one week, the first to begin July 11 and 
the last to end on August 20. These are, in order, 
Singing Games Institute, Folk Dancing Institute, 
Square Dance Institute, International Games and Crafts 
Institute, Folk Arts Festivals Institute, and Music in 
Community Life Institute. Mr. Lynn Rohrbough is 
general director. 

% 2% 2% 

A Folk Schools in America Institute, to which each 
folk school in the country is invited to send a repre- 
sentative, will be held August 28 to September 5 at 
Ashland Fo!k School, Grant, Michigan. The announce- 
ment states “there will be mo attempt to organize a 
movement”; the purpose will be “to interpret folk 
school experience.” 


The English Folk Dance Society of America gathers 
each summer for folk dancing and singing at Pine- 
woods Camp, Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts. This sum- 
mer the camp will open from August 13 to 27. 

% 2 % 


The Penland Institute in crafts will be held in July 
and August, with Mr. Edward Worst giving three 
weeks from August 1. The program this year includes 
the teaching of many minor crafts. 

Recreation Congress 

The twenty-third National Recreation Congress for 
the layman as well as the professional worker, and 
sponsored by the National Recreation Association, will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3 to 7. 
General sessions will begin the evening of October 3 
and be held on succeeding evenings. Five discussion 
groups in charge of competent chairmen, will be held 
simultaneously during the congress period, with daily 
general meetings at which summaries of all discussion 
groups will be presented. The many topics for dis- 
cussion include: building of sound city-wide recreation 
programs; problems of the small city; rural recreation; 
recreation in churches, business offices, industrial 
plants; training of leaders and use of volunteer ser- 
vices; women and girls in recreation programs; ade-. 
quate physical equipment and the use of existing build- 
ings; possibilities in music and amateur drama; nature 
programs and gardening; arts and crafts; cooperation 
of all recreation agencies in given areas. Fuller pro- 
grams will be issued in September. 

National Rural Forum 


The National Rural Forum of the American Coun- 
try Life Association will hold its next meetings at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, November 2 to 5. 








The general theme will be “Disadvantaged People in 
Rural Life.” Topics for discussion will consider people 
on low income farms, people on poor lands, laborers 
on farms, tenants and share-croppers, culture in rural 
areas, statesmanship and the American farmer in the 
international situation, the place of youth and women, 
producer-consumer relationships; there will be address- 
es suggesting methods of improving existing situations. 
Four panel discussions led by Carl C. Taylor of the 
United States Department of Agriculture will provide 
opportunity for discussion from the floor. The Youth 
Section Conference is held annually at the same time 
as the Rural Forum, some of the sessions being held 
together. 


Vocational Camp 

The Craggy Rhododendron Gardens, near Asheville, 
North Carolina, are being converted into a camp for 
the rural youth of that state. The property, formerly 
occupied by the CCC, already has four barracks, of- 
ficers’ quarters, a recreation hall, a mess hall, bath- 
houses, and other small buildings upon it. A voca- 
tional camp operated for the Young Tar Heel Farm- 
ers’ Association, it will be open nine weeks each year, 
and in the course of a season can accommodate at least 
2,000 boys for one-week periods. 


Cumberland Homesteads Church Fellowship 

' The Homesteads Church Fellowship has been organ- 
ized at the Cumberland Homesteads, Crossville, Tennes- 
see, the first church of its kind in the Tennessee 
Cumberland Mountains. A constitution and declara- 
tion of faith were adopted May 1, 1938, and members 
began joining on that day. The purpose of the fellow- 
ship is “to form one united body of all the followers of 
Christ in Cumberland Homesteads that every one may 
share in Christian fellowship, in worship, in commu- 
nity life and in the extension of the Gospel throughout 
the world.” It “affiliates with denominations con- 
stituting the Home Missions Council and is ready to 
affiliate with any other denomination that is willing 
to receive it” on the basis of the adopted constitution. 
Members need not sever relations with their home 
churches, and “new members will be received by pro- 
fession of faith and baptism by whatever mode the 
conscience of the individual may dictate.” 


Sunday school and worship services are held in the 
new grammar school building which was erected by 
the Resettlement Administration, and most of the re- 
ligious, educational and social activities are carried on 
at the administration building of the Homesteads. 
Rev. C. C. Haun, a resident in the community of three 
hundred families, is pastor of the church fellowship. 
The National Home Missions Council, New York, is 
cooperating and helping to finance the enterprise. 
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Fellowship of Southern Churchmen 

Stimulating meetings of the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen, enlivened by spirited discussions on col- 
lective security and isolationism, marked the three-day 
regional conference held April 19-21 in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Eight southern states and about ten denom- 
inations were represented at the meeting. Delegates 
to the conference adopted resolutions condemning the 
May Bill and the super-navy bill (with alternate reso- 
lutions on details of withdrawal of Americans from 
war zones, more equitable distribution of economic re- 
sources, revision of the Neutrality Act, people’s poll 
on war); resolutions were also adopted condemning 
profit economy and the “menace to American de- 
mocracy by the Fascist International in company with 
the economic royalists and confused middle class folk 
in our land”; the poll tax and anti-Negro regulations; 
the subsidization of ministers to oppose organization of 
labor. The churchmen urged the establishment of 
rural health clinics and advocated “full citizenship 
rights for all people regardless of race, especially the 
realization of civil liberties’; they made plans “to 
consider the possibility of establishing a labor church 
in one of the South’s industrial centers, the sending of 
a preaching mission of prophetic religionists into the 
rural areas of the South, and the preparation of a 
symposium on the role of prophetic religion in southern 














BEYOND DARK HILLS—A Personal Story by 
Jesse Stuart. With six decorations by Ishmael. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. $3.50. 


The best thing Jesse Stuart has done with this 
book is to give us a picture and an appreciation of 
the people who live back in the hills. It is a 
chronicle that records with photographic detail 
every flying bird, every falling leaf. Not a cow 
path is forgotten, not a cloud above the tasseling 
corn, nor sumach thicket in the tawny autumn. 
The lives of the people emerge simply and honest- 
ly, without any self-conscious sentimentality. They 
are people going about the business of their lives, 
and it is as people, and not as characters, that we 
know them. 

One quality which makes the people and their 
lives seem so natural and right is that in this book 
many attitudes and ways of doing things are taken 
for granted, that elsewhere have been set apart and 





regions.” The next semi-annual meeting of the group 
will be held in October or November. 


Clear Creek Springs Dormitory 

The Board of Control of Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs, Pineville, Kentucky, is campaigning for funds 
to build and equip a steam-heated fire-proof dormitory 
with 96 rooms, dining hall, kitchen, and lobby, in 
which to house students at winter sessions of the 
Mountain Preachers’ School. As summer is the best 
time in the field for the workers who attend, the com- 
mittee feels that winter sessions will double or treble 
the attendance at the school. 


SCF Health Conferences 


The Save the Children Fund has been continuing the 
extension work of the Uplands Sanitarium by conduct- 
ing a series of child health conferences in Cumberland 
County, Tennessee. There were discussions on food 
for infants with demonstrations of how to prepare it; 
examinations of children were made, and inoculations 
and vaccinations were made available in some places as 
special health precautions for summer months. 

Robin Hood Farms 

Robin Hood Farms, a 2,200 acre tract in North 
Carolina’s Sandhills, will be open soon to provide vo- 
cational training for farm boys unable to attend col- 
lege. Located six miles west of Pinehurst, it is being 
made ready for the early occupancy of this group of 
young future farmers. 





wondered at. The background of a way of life is 
assumed. It is not made to dominate the people. 
And the people? They come into town on court 
day to sell produce, or to loaf and gossip. In the 
summer they guide the mules back and forth, back 
and forth all day long across a steep cornfield. At 
night they go to church, down across the bottoms 
that are full of moonlit mist. They go to baptiz- 
ings down by the river, where the full-leaved 
trees hang over the water, and the water bugs dart 
over the surface. 

And because the book is a personal record all of 
these sights and sounds are described with a feeling 
for the land and its people that one who did not 
have his roots deeply planted there could never 
have. As a personal record the book has more weak 
places than as a chronicle of the people. Mr. 
Stuart does not write about himself with the same 
unselfconscious simplicity. There are occasional 
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passages that seem almost immature, almost 
obvious in their striving for effect. Yet, for the 
most part the writing is simple and vigorous and 
sincere. Toward the end of the book he says, “I 
did the story the way I wanted to. Why not.. 
who was writing the story? Wasn’t it my thought? 
Did I read a story to get inspiration? No, the 
thought was my own people. They didn’t live 
and die by a skeleton with crow deposits for a 
climax either. I would write as they had lived to 
be honest about it.” It is this honesty and di- 
rectness which give Beyond Dark Hills its strength 
—a strength that far surpasses books which have 
a technical skill superior to it. 

MarGaret ANN LIVENGOOD 


THE SINGIN’ FIDDLER OF LOST HOPE 
HOLLOW by Jean Thomas. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1938. $2.50. 


Like The Traipsin’ Woman, Jean Thomas’s 
earlier book, this is an informal series of sketches 
of mountain life, held together by a slender thread 
of narrative. Through each episode runs the story 
of Jilson Setters, the mountain fiddler whom the 
author (in the guise of the Traipsin’ Woman, a 
court reporter) discovered in a remote community. 
Various adventures of the fiddler are narrated: 
how he gained his sight, through the good offices 
of the author and a friendly doctor; how he 
journeyed to New York for recordings of his ver- 
sions of ancient ballads, and was heard (with 
Roxy) over a coast-to-coast radio hookup; his 
apotheosis in London, where he sang and played 
for the English Folk Song and Dance Society. 


The author is very far from being a stern realist. 
She delights in quaintness of speech and custom, 
and one feels at times that characteristic turns of 
speech come too frequently to be genuine. Yet 
many of the situations which she presents might 
still be found in isolated places, and the needs 
which she pictures for medical care and more edu- 
cation are unfortunately genuine enough. 

Not so rich in dramatic incident and feeling for 
locality as The Traipsin’ Woman, this book has 
its own value as a portrayal of mountain life. In 
a setting which is chiefly that of the present, there 
are occasional touches which the reader who 
knows the mountains will question. However, the 





author’s evident delight in her subject matter goes 
far toward disarming such criticism. 
MARGRET TROTTER 


CHRIST OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by Malcolm 
Dana. Nashville, Tennessee, Cokesbury Press, 
1937. $1.00. 

This is an unpretentious book about a simple 
but profound life and message. It is as unlike 
some books on Jesus’ teachings as a free, singing 
mocking-bird is unlike the one I saw last summer 
perched on a dead twig in a metropolitan zoo, 
Freed from the cage of theological polysyilables, 
escaping the deadly volubility of the system- 
worshiping ism-ites, the Gospel is “back home 
again” in the open spaces, where birds sing, wild 
flowers bloom, children smile, men and women 
labor—all, to the glory of their Creator. 

The author’s much use of the historical present 
may trouble the reader who must take a book at 
a sitting. But this is evidently written for dis- 
ciples of James, “doers of the word and not . 
(readers) only.” The present tense gives a com- 
pelling urgency, as of a living Gospel for indi- 
viduals and communities here and now. 

In a day when so much literature for the Sunday 
school—not to mention that for the public school 
and general reading—is written in terms of urban 
life, the busy rural pastor and teacher will appre- 
ciate a work designed to help them interpret to 
their people the Christ of the Countryside. 

O.L.K. 


VALHALLA IN THE SMOKIES by Phillip Her- 
bert Maxwell and Edouard Evartt Exline, F.R.S.A. 
Cleveland, George A. Exline, 1938. $5.00. 
Dedicated to the “Great Spirit of the Smokies,” 
this large, finely-printed volume is the record, in 
pictures and descriptive sketches, of what the 
traveler should see and understand as he proceeds 
through the mountains to get acquainted with the 
beauties and spirit of the Great Smokies. Not, let 
it be understood, a record in myriads of pictures, 
but a record in twenty-four only, chosen for pe- 
culiar interest of human character, topography, or 
their combination as found in these regions. One 
familiar with the photography of Doris Ulmann is 
immediately tempted to compare Mr. Exline’s 
scenes and portraits with hers, and finds his work 
sharper in outline, with more contrast of black and 
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white, noticeable particularly in the portraits. The 
choice of subject matter is good and the composi- 
tion often striking. 


The accompanying brief sketches by Mr. Max- 
well, also twenty-four in number, are written as 
one would write to a friend back home about the 
particular thing of greatest interest found from 
day to day; as do many good letters, they contain 
surprising contrasts of excellent literary compo- 
sition and extremely informal expression. When 
one has finished the book, however, he has a series 
of impressions of life in the Smokies, and feels 
something of the spirit of these high old hills in 
which are survivors of the great Cherokee tribe, 
the indomitable descendants of Anglo-Saxon 
settlers, and hidden spots of great natural beauty. 
“Valhalla” is perhaps too lofty a title for some of 
the facets presented by Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Exline, but it is not too fine a name for the Great 
Smokies as the home of a “Great Spirit.” 


Limited to a thousand numbered copies, the first 
hundred are a de luxe edition selling for $10.00, 
autographed by the authors, bound in hand-woven 
mountain cloth of a black and white dogwood pat- 
tern, and printed on a dull deckle-edged paper, 
with the photographs separately mounted. The 
ordinary edition has a cloth covering simulating 
the handwoven one, glossy paper, and printed 
photographs, but it, also, is a book one would be 
happy to display as one’s own. A.H. 


Summary of the Legislative and Administrative 
Series of Documents of the Child Welfare Informa- 
tion Centre to December 31, 1937, a League of Na- 
tions publication (No.: C.73.M.28.IV.) has been 
printed by the Columbia University Press and can 
be secured for 25 cents a copy. This summary 
“is designed to facilitate the consultation of the 
documents” listed and classified under Abortion, 
Centralisation of Child Welfare Work, Civil Sta- 
tus of Children, Education and Vocational Train- 
ing, Offences against the Morals of or taking Ad- 
vantage of the Weakness of Children, Leisure and 


Recreation, Maintenance Contributions, Placing of 
Children, Maternity and Infant Welfare, Child 
Welfare, Protection of Special Categories of Chil- 
dren, and Family Welfare. An appendix provides 
a classification by countries. 


The Lord Helps Those by Bertram B. Fowler, 
the account of the Nova Scotia experiment, is 
available in the regular edition at $1.75 and in a 
special edition at $1.00, through the Cooperative 
League of America, 167 West 12th Street, New 
York City. The Cooperative League also has a 
48-page booklet, A Tour of Nova Scotia Coopera- 
tives based on reports made by members of the 
1937 tour. This is 20 cents the copy. 


Films Available 


“Why Not Live?” the new Red Cross accident 
and safety film, may be obtained with or without 
sound for Chapter or other Red Cross use on a 
free-loan basis, and is available in either 35 mm 
or 16 mm sizes. All requests for this film should 
be addressed to Douglas Griesemer, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York City. 


The Bureau of Mines, in the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, announces some silent 
films available for the use of educational institu- 
tions and other responsible organizations. These 
are also free (except for transportation costs) and 
can be had in 35 mm or 16 mm widths. Address 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


For Rural Ministers 

A Library Extension Service for the Rural Min- 
isters of the South has been made possible at the 
School of Religion Library of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee, by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Any minister in the South 
who signs the application card may secure this 
service, and will receive annotated book lists reg- 
ularly if he is an active borrower. Return postage 
constitutes his only expense. 
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A NEW VENTURE 


The Conference is about to launch on a new 
cooperative venture, and this time cooperative 
begins with a capital C. A special grant is mak- 
ing possible a full-time worker who will promote 
adult education and the development of cooper- 
ative undertakings in our mountain area. The 
plan is to follow the same techniques that the Ex- 
tension Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity has used in its eminently successful work 
in Nova Scotia. 


For those who want to participate in this chal- 
lenging experiment there are at least two absolute- 
ly necessary qualifications. The first is that no 
one is eligible who does not have faith in the com- 
mon man and in his ability to solve his own 
problems. One has only to study the work of 
such leaders of men as Grundtvig of Denmark, 
Kagawa of Japan, and Father Tompkins of Nova 
Scotia, to realize that this belief in people is the 
mainspring of their action and their success. Too 
long in our mission enterprises have we done things 
for people, on the assumption that, with superior 
intellectual training, we know better than they 
themselves do how to solve their problems. In 
this experiment we must reverse the process and 
learn from those who have been educated in the 
school of life, who are actually making a liveli- 
hood and raising their children on an economic 


level that would daunt many a Ph.D. 

The second qualification is that we must ap 
proach this experiment with the long view ahead 
and with the patience to lay the necessary ground 
work for a healthy growth. Father Tompkins, the 
pioneer of this work in Nova Scotia, worked fiy 
years with the men of Dover before they werg 
ready to launch out on their own initiative. Th 
phenomenal success of the Extension Department 
of St. Francis Xavier University has only beer 
made possible by years of seed-planting and nur 
ture. Only now is it beginning to reap the harys 
est. 

The gift of the Conference to the experiment ig) 
educational leadership and it is for that and that 
alone that our grant will be used. Our leader 
will go to Nova Scotia this summer to study thé 
development there, and this fall with faith ane 
patience as our watchwords we hope to launch) 
out on the great enterprise. 


Cooperative Tours 

Two Nova Scotia Conference Tours are being 
planned for the summer of 1938, the first to be 
August 7-19, and the second August 15-27. Con-) 
ducted under the auspices of the Cooperative) 
League of America in cooperation with the Ex-) 
tension Department of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, these tours will constitute an extensive study) 
of the cooperative program of Nova Scotia. Total] 
round-trip expense from New York City will be 
$60. Full information can be secured from the] 
Cooperative League of America, 167 West 12th) 
Street, New York City. 

A special group of educators and school execu) 
tives, under the leadership of Dr. Mabel Carney,) 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will join 
the second Conference-Tour in Antigonish) 
August 16, but will also make a tour of other) 
places in Novia Scotia, returning to New York 
City by Labor Day. For further information 
write to Dr. Carney. 





A boulevard is a broad highway where oncé 
stood a high wall. The dictionary defines a) 
boulevard as “a public walk or road occupying) 
the site of demolished fortifications.” The way 
to peace is largely through changing bulwarks in= 
to boulevards; making high walls into highways} 
doing away with things that divide, and encour- 
aging the things that unite. William P. Merrill 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


BERNARD FRANK, until recently with the TVA in 
Knoxville, was one of the organizets of the first 
consumers’ cooperative in the Southern Meuntains, 
the Knoxville Cooperative Association, of which 
he was president for three years. 

S. R. HuntTINGcTON, pastor of the Union Church in 
Berea, Kentucky, led two devotional services at 
the Knoxville Conference in March. His other 
address was published in the April issue. 

Giapys VY. Jameson has contributed previously to 
Mountain Life and Work from her discoveries 
and knowledge of the music of the Southern Ap- 
palachians. She is a member of the ‘music 
faculty at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, 

Henry SmirH Leirer is Executive Secretary of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and * Work, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. He is also serving as Associate Secre- 
tary of the Provisional Committee, established in 
May, 1938, of the proposed World Council of 
Churches. 

C. M. McConneLt is a professor at the School of 
Theology, Boston University, Boston Massa- 
chusetts, and is also active on the staff of the 
Interseminary Commission for Training for the 
Rural Ministry, in which five New England in- 
stitutions cooperate. 

Morris R. MitcHex1, Specialist in Community Plan- 
ning, works through New College, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, in an 
area extending from New York and New Jersey 
to Georgia. 

Leta V. REAGAN has just completed her work at 
Tennessee Wesleyan College in Athens, Tennessee, 
where grow the oak and hackberry whose legend 
is told in her poem. She has Indian blood in her 
veins, and was born in the Great Smokies. 

ELIZABETH Crow Sessions has had verse published in 
various journals and anthologies. She is at present 
teaching English in the high school at Englewood, 
Tennessee. Her collaborators in the version of 
Nocatoola and Connestoga published in this issue, 
FaYE SMITH and Dorotny ELRop, are members of 
the Tewesco Players of Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Athens, Tennessee. 

Atva W. Taytor is Educational Director of the Save 
the Children Fund. Living in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, he is particularly interested in conditions in 


| the Southern Appalachian district. 























